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THE DYING WIFE. 'The * Sea King’s Burial,” which begins the * Legends of the Isles.” isa “its 
By T. Denuam, tHe SHoemaker. stirring piece of poetry. It opens thus : the lines limp here and there, and q be 
Tepe " the reader must take a little pains to preserve the rythm by the proper em- ’ 
“Oh! d h bit P y y prope 

let phasis ; but the conception is good : 

Wi the winkin’ starry * My strength is failing fest,’ 

% A’ dancin’ clear abune. Said the Sea-king to his mea ;— A 
Sate The sun's awa’ in robe o’ fire ‘I —_ never sail the seas + 
ike a conqueror, again. 

A’ gloriously aod iy Bat while yet a drop remains 5 
bade guid pad the life-blood in my veins 
. ise, oh, raise me from the bed ;— 7 
Its bonnie rays gaed ling'ringly, Put the crown upon my head ;— 
I watched ilk partin’ smile ; Put my good sword in my hand ; as 
For I kent we'd ne'er meet again, And so lead me to the strand, Bid 
And grat me sair the while. Where my ship at anchor rides & é 
head, If I cannot end my life 
In the bloody blatiles strife, 
On : ‘is terrible te part. Let me die as I have lived, #0 
= d noord eee. _ The ship is on fire, and th2 sea-king breaks out into the following vivid ad- “TH 
And lean my head vpo’ your breast 
As lang's there's ony life. Once alone a cry arose, 
Half of anguish, half of pride, 
are fa‘in’ As he sprang upon his feet an 
n’ them on my cheek ; With the 
But calm yoursel’, and whisper me— the King, 
We hinna lang to speak. ‘ Where the swords and bucklers ring— roe 
O monie, monie trystin’ nicht Where the warrior lives again baths 
I’ve stolen out in haste, With the souls of mighty men— 34 
A’ purity and happiness, Where the weary find repose, ie 


To meet you on the waste. 


Prood mither since and fonder wife, 
’Tis hard to leave sae sune ; 

And fainthe young heart wad rebel, 
But God’s will maun be dune. 


Indecent time ye’ll please ver folk, 
And seek some grander mate ; 

But O ! wyle ane o’ kindliness, 
Wha my orphans wunna hate. 


And tell her that I blessed her 
A wee afore my death, 

And bequeathed my little bairnies 
Wi’ a mither’s deein’ breath. 


And when ye tak’ our fav'rite walk 
By the bonnie water-side, 

Ye'll may be hae a tear for me, 
Unnoticed o’ your bride. 


And should ye bae some ither young, 
O! leave nae ours to pine ; 

But when she gi‘es her ain a piece 
Gie you a bit to mine. 


Ye've struggled sair wi’ poverty 
For makin’ me your ain ; 

But your braw frien’s "ll come roun’ ye 
When the sair despised is gane. 


And noo! feel death’s creepin’ cauld— 
O! lift them on the bed, 

Till I bless my little darlings 
Ere battlin’ life has spea. 


I’ve maybe been owre prood o* them, 
Owre careless 0’ my God ! 

But there’s mercy for a mither’s love 
In Heaven's chast’nin’ rod. 


Noo, Jamie, ca’ me ance again 
Your ain, your dearest wife ; 

And haud me close and kiss me, love, 
The fareweel kiss o’ life. 


Dark, dark and cauld, I hear ye nae— 
O stay, my husband, stay ! 

Your hand—O yes! I feel—alas ! 
“Tis me that's gaun away.” 


LEGENDS OF THE ISLES AND OTHER POEMS. 


Charles Mackay, Author of “ The Salmandrine,” “ The Hope of the 

World,” 4c. Gc. Gc. William Blackwood and Sons 1845. 

There is peotry in this book ;—it bears the impress of a man of mind and a 
man of feeling. There is init much of vagueness of thought, looseness of 
versification, and of indistinctness of expression ; but the true spirit of poetry 
breathes through the whole, and that precious gift compensates for the want of 


artistical skill which the author, sporting with his power, occasionally displays. 


And the red wine ever flows ;— 
1 am coming, great All-father, 


Unto Thee ! 
“* Unto Odin, unto Thor, 
And the strong true hearts of yore— 
I am coming to Valhalla, 


the sea.’ ”’ 


The “ Wraith of Garry Water” is pretty ; but the legend, which is a little 
worn, does not afford the opportunity fur more than some pleasing verses. 

Among the “* Songs and Poems,” we are attracted by the titles of “ The 
Wanderer by the Sea,” and “ The Cry of the people.” Wyth respect the lat- 
ter poem, we are compelled to say that we think i is by no means so well 
executed in practice as it is conceived in spirit ; bat our own sympathies so en- 
tirely accord with those of the author on the subject which he treats of, that 
we willingly overlook the faultiness of the versification and expression in our 
approbation of its meaning and its moral: we extract the following stanzas, in 
order that our readers may judge for themselves : 


“ Our backs are bow'd with the exceeding weight 
Of toil and sorrow ; and our pallid faces 
Shrivel before their time. Early and late 
We labour in our old accustom'd places, 
Beside our close and melancholy looms, 
Or wither in the coal-seams dark and dreary, 
Or breathe sick vapours in o’ercrowded rooms, 
Or in the healthier fields dig till we are weary, 
And grow old men ere we have reached our prime 
With scarce a wish but death to ask of Time,” 


As we cannot well disconnect the eighth, ninth, and tenth (the concluding 
one) stanzas, we extract them entire : 


“ But these we sigh for all our days in vain, 

Aad find no remedy where’er we seek it ;— 
Some of us, reckless, and grown mad with pain 

And hungry vengeance, have broke loose to wreak it ;— 
Have made huge bonfires of borded corn, 

And died despairing. Some to foreign regions, 
Hopeless of this, have sailed away forlorn, 

© find new homes and swear a new allegiance. 

But we that stay'd behind had no relief, 
No added corn, and no diminish'd grief. 


And rich men kindly urge us to endure, 

And they will send us clergymen to bless us ; 
And lords who play at cricket with the poor, 

Think they have cur'd all evils that oppress us. 
And then we think endurance is a crime ; 

That those who wait for justice never gain it ; 
And that the multitudes are most sublime 

When, rising arm'd they combat to obtain it, 
And dabbling in thick gore, as if ‘twere dew, 
Seek not alone their rights, but vengeance too. 


But these are evil thoughts ; for well we know, 
From the sad history of all times and places, 
That fire, and blood, and social overthrow, 


Lead but to harder grinding of our faces 
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When all is over : so, from strife withdrawn, 
We wait in patience through the night of sorrow, 
And watch the far-off glimpses of the dawn 
That shall assure us of a brighter morrow. 
And meanwhile, from the overburden'd sod, 
Our ery of anguish rises up to God.” 
“ The Wanderers by the Sea” is, in ovr opinion. the best of the collection. 
It is imaginative, philosophical, and thought-exciting. It opens well : it begins 
with the following most beautiful and poetical lines, which remind .us of some 


of the best of Byron's : 

“ T saw a crowd of people on the shore 
Ofa deep, dark, illimitable sea ; 
Pale-fac'd they were, and turn'd their eyes to earth, 
And stoop’d low down, and gaz’d upon the sands ; 
And ever and anon they roam’d about, 
Backwards or forwards ; and where’er they stopp'd 
It was to gather on the weedy beach 
The dulse and tangles, or the fruitful shells, 
Whose living tenants fasten’d to the rocks 
They pluck'd away, and listlessly devour'd.” 

We wish we had room for the whole of ‘ The Wanderers by the Sea,” but 
in fairness to the author, we cannot refuse space to the following specimen of 
his powers : 

“ Meanwhile the firmament was bright with stars, 
And from the clouds aerial voices came 
In tones of melody, now low, now loud ; 

Angelic forms were hovering around 

In robes of white and azure ;—heaven itself 
Appear'd to open, and invite the gaze 

Of these poor stooping earth-enamour'd crowds. 
But they ne’er look'd nor heard. Though the deep sea 
Flash'd phosphorescent ; though, dim seen afar, 
The white sails aud the looming hulls of ships 
Gleam’d through the darkness, and the pregnant air 
Gave birth to visions swath'd in golden fire— 
They look'd not. Though the heavenly voices call'd, 
And told them of the world of life and light, 

Of Beauty, Power, Love, Mystery, and Joy, 

That lay beyond, and might be seen of those, 
However lowly, that would lift their eves— 

‘lhey heeded not, nor heard ; but wander'd on, 
Plucking their weeds and gathering their shells. 
And if they heard the murmor of the sea 

That bore them tidings of the Infinite— 

They knew it not ; but lay them idly down, 
Thought of the murrow’s food, and sank to sleep. 
And when they woke, with their care-deaden'd eyes, 
And pallid faces, and toil-burden'd backs, 

Began once more their customary search 

Upon the bare and melancholy sands ; 

As if that search were all the end of life, 

And all things else but nothingness and void.” 


We think our readers will agree with us tsatthe above extract is as fine s 
piece of poetry for thought or expression, as any in the English language. We 
will not be niggards of our praise where praise is clearly due ; and we repeat 
that these lines alone are sufficient to entitle the author to take his place 
in the first rank of British poets. We will not allow the pieces which he has 
written feebly or carelessly to derogate from the merit of those which he has 


written so well. 


- 
THE VEHMIC TRIBUNAL, OR JUDGMENT 
OF BLOOD. 
The terrible Vehmic Tribunal, or Judgment of Blood, after called, too, the 


Westphalian Tribunal, from all initiations being effected in that province, was) 


established for a good object, that of punishing wickedness in men whom the 
law se'dom reached ; and it was approved by several imperial rescripts. But, 
like every other secret association, it could not fail to be abused ; and in time 
it became the instrument, not of public justice, but of private revenge, and of 
base cupidity. As tothe members— 

“They had among them a very ancient, secret sign and peculiar greeting, 


whereby they recognized each other ; whence, or perhaps from their knowledge) | 


of the laws, they were called the initiated, and in order to make any one know- 
ing or wise implied receiving him among the Schoffen of the superior tribunal ; 
even emperors were subjected to this reception, for in the year 1429 the Em- 
—_ Sigismund was solemnly received among the initiated. at the Freistuhl of 

rtmund. We may consider these courts of justice in Westphalia at this 
vrilliant moment of their existence, when almost all the princes, ncbles, and 
knights, became Freischoffen, as an absolute and important association, which 
in ail its ramifications spread over the whole of Germany, and which at a time 
when all the other courts had lost their power, acted as a substitute, and con- 
stituted a barrier against the rude and brutal force of crime. A solemn oath 
held all the members united, aud not even in the coffessional were they suffered 
to reveal a secret of the Vehm tribunal; neither were the clergy themselves 
admitted into it. Originally the non-initiated were not taken at once before 
the secret tribunal, but before the ancient tribunal of the community or jury 
court (the Echte Ding), but that was formed by the same individuals; the 
forms only were less severe, and likewise there every one could be present. 
But if the cited individual did not appear, he was then taken before the closed 
or secret court, so called because only those initiated could be present, and any 
non initiated one venturing to introduce himself was immediately hanged. The 
term secret here therefore implies closed court, and does not indicate those ter- 
rible mysteries which dared not be exhibited before the light of day. It is 
equally as fabulous that these tribunals were held at night in woods, caverns, 
and subterranean vaults, although in later times, when this court had become 
degenerated, it may have occurred in isolated cases. But the place of meeting 
was the ancient palace court of the grafs or counts, generally upon a mountain 
or hill, whence the eye could command a view of the entire country around, 
under the shade of lime trees, and by the light of the sun. The free graf or! 
count ascended and presided on the seat of justice; before him lay the aword, 
the symbol of supreme justice, at the same time re ting in the form of its 
handle the cross of Christ, and the next to it the Wyd or cord as a sign of right 
over life and death. The count then opened and closed the court, that ia he 


‘called the Schiifen around him and assigned to them their places. 

iebiiged to appear bareheaded and withoat arms or Upon 
declaration that the court was opened, peace was commanded for the frst 
ssecond-and third time. From that t the deepest silence reigned throu h- 
out the assembly, no one ventured to argue or converse, for by so diab ve 
transgressed against the solemn decreed peace of the tribunal. The cited 
|person, who was also obliged to appear without arms, stepped forward, accom- 
panied by his two sureties or bail, if he had any. The complaint made against 
him was stated to him by the judge, and if he swore upon the Cross of the 
sword, the legal oath of purification, he was free: ‘ He shall then take a Kreuz 
fennig, or farthing piece,’ says an ancient work on jurisprudence, * throw it = 
ithe feet of the court, turn round and go hisway. Whoever attacks or touches 
him, has then, which all freemen know, broken the king's peace.’ Such was 
the ancient proceeding with the genuine Freischéffen, who enjoyed particular 
privileges, and who were presumed to have a strict love fer truth and honour 
in later times that simple straightforward wav seems to have become quite 
Ichanged, for we reed in other ancient codes that the plaintiff was entitled to 
oppose and destroy the validity of the purifying oath of the defendant by three 
witnesses, which, however, the latter could again oppose with six; if the accu- 
‘ser appeared with fourteen, the defeidant could swear himself free with 
twenty-one, which was the highest testimony. If. the defendant acknowledged 
the crime, or if the plaintiff convicted him by oath and witnesses, the Schoffen 
then gave judgment. If the criminal received sentence of death he was exe- 
cuted immediately and hanged on the next tree ; the minor punishments were 
exile and fine. But if the defendant did not appear upon the third citation, and 
could produce no satisfactory cause of absence within a stipulated period he 
\was considered as having confessed his crime, as one despisir.g justice and 
\peace, and, therefore, having placed himself beyond the pate of either, the 
sentence of the Vehm, which was equivalent to condemnation, was pronounced 
‘against him: and thence these courts received the name of Vehmgericht. The 
sentence pronounced by the court was dreadful: ‘As now N. has been cited 
'presecuted, and adjudged before me, and who, on account of his misdeeds i 
summoned before me, and who is so hardened in evil, that he will obey neither 
‘honour nor justice, and despises the highest tribunal of the holy empire, I ver- 
ifeme, or denounce him here, by all the royal power and force, as is but just, and 
as is commanded by the Konigsbann, or royal ban. I deprive him, as outcast 
and expelled, of all the peace, justice, and freedom he has ever enjoyed since 
‘be was baptized ; and I deprive him, henceforward, of the enjoyment of the 
‘four elements, which God made and gave as a consolation to man, and denounce 
om as without right, without law, without peace, without honour, without se- 
curity; [ declare nim condemned and lost, so that any man may act towards 
aim as with any other banished criminal. And he shail henceforward be con- 
-idered unworthy, and shail enjoy neither law nor justice, nor have either free- 
don in, or guidance to any casiles or cities, excepting consecrated places. And 
'{ herewith curse his flesh and his blood ; and may his body never receive burial 
jbut may it be borne away by the wind, and may the raveus, and crows, and wild 
virds of prey consume and destroy him. And I adjudge his neck to the rope 
‘and his body to be devoured by the birds and the beasts of the air, sea and 
and; but his soul ! commend to ovr dear Lord God, if He will receive it.’ 
| According to some customs, after he had cast forth the rope beyond the walls of 
the court, the count was obliged to pronounce these words three times, and 
‘every time to spit on the earth with the collective Schéffen, as was the usage 
‘when any one was actually executed. ‘The name of the condemned criminal 
|was then inserted in the book of blood, and the count then concluded the sen- 
tence as follows: ‘ { command all kings, princes, lords, knights, and squires, all 
free counts, and all free, true Schélfen, and all those who belong to the holy 
empire, that they shall help with ali their power to fulfil this sentence upon this 
banished criminal, as is but just to the secret tribunal of the holy empire. And 
jnothing shall cause them to withhold from so doing, neither love nor aflection 
‘relationship, friendship, nor any thing whatever in this world.’ The banished 
man was now in the condition of the criminal condemned to death, over whom 
execution lowered. Whosoever received or even warned him, was aiso taken 
before the tribunal of the free count. The assisting members of the court 
so bound by a terrible oath, and by a heavy sentence of death, to conceal 
ithe judgment which had been passed against any one; that is to say, to make 
it kuown to nobody but one initiated; and even if the condemned man was 


aocagel or father, the member durst not warn him thereof. Besides which 

jeach initiated one to whom the sentence was authentically conveyed, was bound 
ip help to put it into execution. Generally, a letter of outlawry was given to 
ithe plaintiff, with the seal of the free count and seven Schdffen, that he might 
pursue the guilty party ; the oath of three Freischdffen sufficed to confirm the 
sentence. Wherever the Verfente, or banished man was found, whether in a 
house, in the open street, the high road, or in the forest, he was hanged at the 
jnext tree or post, if the servants of the secret court could obtain possession of 
nim. Asa sign that he was put to death in execution of the holy Vehm, and 
was not murdered by robbers, they left him all that he bore about him, and stuck 
a knife in the ground close beside him. Besides this, the Schdffen of this se- 
cret court possessed the privilege of hanging without a trial every criminal 
taken in the fact, il, faithful to the laws of honour, they took nothing from him 
which they found about him, and left behind the sign of the Vehm. We are 
astonished when we contemplate this terrific and mighty power of the Schéffen 
alliance, and can at the same time easily comprehend how the most extraordi- 
nary traditions of this Vehmgericht, or secret tribunal, based upon their noc- 
turnal assemblies, their mysterious customs, their initiation and course of jus- 
tice, together with their condemnation and execution of the criminal, have rd 
preserved in the mouths of the people, for even the plain historical vescriptions 
thereof are sufficiently striking. An association of several thousand men 
spread throughout the whole of Germany, from the highest to the lowest clagses 
(lor we find examples of common freemen, mechanics aud citizens, being clothed 
with the dignity of a free count, and that even princes and knights did not dis- 
dain to assist ae Schoffen under their presidency), such a society whose mem- 
bers recognized each other by secret signs and by a solemn oath were bound to 
support each other, who adjudged and punished in the name of the emperor 
and the empire, who reached the criminal even after an elapse of years, and in 
whatever corner he might seek refuge, and tinally who were not subjected to 
give any account for what they did if only the terrific knife was present as evi- 
\dence : what power, we repeat, did not this alliance command against the evil- 

|minded, and what a powerful support and guarantee might it not have been for 
the support and justice of the empire? he prince or knight who easily es- 

lcaped the judgmeut of the imperial court, and from behind his fortified walls 

|defied even the emperor himself, trembled when in the silence of the night he 
|heard the voices of the Freischoffen at the gate of his castle, and when the 

free count summoned him to appear at the ancient malplatz or plain, under the 


[ime tree, or on the bank of a rivulet upon that dreaded soil, the Westphalian | 
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or red ground. And that the power of these free counts was not exaggerated ignorant of its history. The houses here are built as usual of mud ; but the 
by the mere imagination, excited by terror, nor in reality by any means insigu!. foundations appeared to be partly of stone. On arriving, wet and cold, we 
ficant, is proved by a hundred undeniable examples, supported by records aud were shewn into a most wreiched hovel : the roof was pierced with holes, and 
testimonies, that numerous princes, counts, knights, and wealthy citizens were the rain trickled through in every direction, rendering it quite uninhabirable, 
seized by these Schoffen of the secret tribunal, and in execution of its sentence, The people, however, solemply assured us that all the houses were in the same 
perished by their hands.” condition. This was consolatory, inasmuch as we were no worse off than 

This description by Frederick Kohlrausch is the best we have ever seen of others; but, as it by no means improved our situation, we sent onr gholaom 


the Westphalian tribunal, which the imagination of Scott and the genius of| to find a more habitable dwelling if possible. In about half an hour he return- 


Goethe have immortalized to English readers 


SKETCHES ON THE SHORES OF THE CASPIAN. 
BY W. R. HOLMES. 

It is long since we have had any good account of Persia; and this volume 
setting the condition of that country before our eyes to the present date, 1s) 
doubly acceptable for that reason. But even if we had been more au fart with 
the subject, the manner in which the youthful author has treated it would have: 
called for our very high approbation. He offers his six month's tour with a 
degree of modesty only equalled by the extent of information he gives. We 
have extremely clear views of the actual state of the whole empire; and we 
have the most distinct pictures of the parts through which Mr. Holmes travelled, 
and of the customs and manners of the princes, khaus, meerzas, and people 
with whom he mingled in his interesting journey. 

Having said so much, any further introduction would be impertinent; and) 
we hasten with much pleasure to let the author speak for himself. 

We must quote the outset, for the sake of the better understanding of future) 
extracts. 

‘On the afternoon of the 4th of November, 1843, we left Tabreez, accom-' 
panied by our English friends, who, as is customary in Persia, came a short dis- 
tance with us before taking leave. The weather was lowering and a little rain 
fell, which was considered peculiarly Jucky by the Persians ; for, as it is of 
such vital importance to agriculture in this dry climate, they have connected 
with rain a superstitious idea of general good fortune. Our party consisted of 
Mr. A., her Majesty's consul at hones his meerza (scribe,) five servants, and. 


a gholaum, Mohamed Rahim Beg, who had been sent by the prince, Balman | 


Meerza, as our mehmandar, to procure lodgings and provisions, and to see that, 
we were treated with proper attention. We were all armed ; but our servants) 
were so loaded with weapons, that in case of an attack they would have proved 

more an incumbrance than a protection. Their formidable appearance alone 
would have sufficed to keep a party of double their number at a respectful dis-) 
tance ; and we might reasunably congratulate ourselves on the prospect of | 


ed with the intelligence that he had at last secured a good house, end thithr 
/we removed. Though very small, it was at least water-tight, of which advan- 
tage bardly any other house in the village could boast. Here, then, we esta! - 
| lished ourselves ; and having with some difficulty procured wood for a fire, we 
dried our clothes, and after a comfortable dinner hoped to forget the discomforts 
of the day inthe visions ofthe night. But no : after all the complicated mise- 
ries of wind, water, and cold ; after all the fatigues of rocky passes and a long 
day's journey, we were subjected to a most awfal infliction of fleas We 
suffered in patience for a long time ; but there is a point beyond which no 
patience will extend ; so, lighting candles again, we commenced an attack on 
the invaders with an ability and enthusiasm ouly to be acquired by long prac- 
‘ice and a thirst for vengeance. But, though thousands fell, thousands still 
came on with unabated vigour; and my friend declared be could see them 
charging in heavy squadrous over the carpet. This alarming discovery put 
an end tothe battle ; we fairly gave in ; and, | need scarcely add, did not 
close our eyes during tue remainder of the night. The first person | saw in 
the moruing, on going out of the house, was our meerza, looking the picture of 
misery. He shook his head mournfully and exclaimed, * Ah, Sahib, Sahib! 


this menzilis very bad ; it has many fleas ; I have net slept.’ | could not 


forbear a smile at his woe-begone expression of countenance, and felt a kind of 
selfish consolation that we had not suffered alone. The quantity of vermin, 
however, must have been very unusual to have caused hin any uneasiness. 
We left Soomaree at a quarter to ten, m a heavy spow-storm, which soon 
turnedto mist and rain ; and passing over some low hills, enteréd the plain of 
Ardebeel.” 

At Nemeen we are told : 

“ Tois village is about eleven miles distant from Ardebeel ; 1 belongs to 
Meer Caussim Khan, a Taulish chief, and is the residence of bis wife, a prin- 
cess, sisterto Mahomed Rahim Meerza, governor of Karadaugh. She was very 
polite to us, insisted on making us her guests, and would not allow us to pay 
for anything, sending us tea on our arrival, and a very good dinner in the even- 
ing. We subsequently heard several stories of this lady ; and among others 
thaton her marriage she treated her husband with great Aaufeur, and kept him 


travelling unmolested, and arriving safe at our journey’s end, provided our fol | at a respectful distance for eight days The first evening she sent for him, 
lowers pussessed one tithe of the courage and devotion they boasted while and, making him stand near the door, the following conversation ensued : * You 
quietly riding through the suburbs of the town. The meerza, however, was| are welcome, Meer Caussiin Khan ; how is your health! is your brain fat?” 
essentially a man of peace, and seemed to entertain a profound antipathy to! + By the condescension of the Khahzadeh it is fat ; how is her health’ * Good, 
anything warlike ; instead of sword and dagger, he carried in his girdle a rol! thank God ; you are dismissed.’ Tue second and third eveungs were repe- 
of paper and a calemdaun (Persian inkstand,) the peculiar type of the profes-| titions of the first ; on the fourth she requested him to come a little nearer, that 
sorsof the pen Our baggage had precedgd us to the village of Borringe,| she might see what manner of man he was; and, having expressed some 
about six miles from Tabreez, accompanied and supposed to be defended, in| slight satisfaction, again dismissed him. The next two days she treated him 
case of need, by four grooms, the cook, and the muleteers.”’ with still more condescension, and then their wedded life fairly commenced. 
On goes the cavalcade, and our first halt is at Meezaum ; previous to which, Persian women think that the longer they refuse to receive their lords, the 
a day’s march describes the country and travelling accommodations. | greater the consideration they are entitled to: and among the higher ranks 
“ The bushes on the mountain were fall of blackbirds and thrushes ; and the their freaks are sometimes carried to a most extraordmary length. Nemeen 
change from the dreary barren country through which we had passed, where is a very pretty village, situated ina small valley at the foot of the mouutains 
nothing like a bush was visible, was exceedingly refreshing. We continued||which divide the upper country from the lowlands of Taulish. The houses 
over these hills on a beautiful smooth turf for about two miles, when we hap are in good repair, end neatly built ; and a clear stream, the banks of which 
pened to start a hare close to the road-side. Being well mounted, avd having) ‘are planted with willows, poplars, and some fruit-trees, flows past the eastern 
a couple of grayhounds with us, we gave chase, when, to our surprise, we found! side. This village contains about two hundred houses, aud yieids an hundred 
that almost every bush contained a hare ; they started out in all directions, and} and fifty tomauns revenue. ‘There are besides several others in the vicinity 
dodging among the brushwood, completely puzzled the dogs, who could not belonging to Meer Caussim Khan, from which altogether he obtains about ove 
keep the same animal in view for two seconds. After a great deal of hallooing thousand tomauns. Our lodgings were in a smal! apartment of the palace, as 
and scampering about to no purpose—every one calling the dogs to the particu-, it was called, and proved very comfortable, except - as usual, we were an- 
lar hare he had just started, and they attending to no one, but enjoying a tanta} noyed by vermin. Toe following morning, after having breakfasted on various 
hunting for their own individual amusement—we thought our fire-arms were! dishes sent by our hostess, we mounted our horses and departed, regre. ting thet 
likely to do more execution, and therefore dismounted ; several of our attend-| we had no means of shewing our sense of the kindness with which we had been 
ants who had guns following the example. I! had not proceeded many yards! received, not having expected to be entertained by princesses in small out-ef- 
befure [ put up a hare, which | shot, apd the report of my gun raised an im- |the- way villages.” 
mense covey of partridges. Meanwhile a very brisk fire commenced on all) Passing through Ghee'aun, we find the following extract very diversitied and 
sides, and even pistols were discharged at the astonished animals. The scene) descriptive : 
was very animating ; and the servants, hallooing and rushing hither and thither) At Kerghanagh ‘‘ we turned from the sea, and proceeding 1ujand about three 
seemed to have gone mad. [| found the gholaum in a thicket literally filled) miles through the forest, arrived at our intended resting-place at sunset. The 
with hares, blazing away at them sitting, without the least effect on his part.) houses are scattered through the jungle, and built in th usual manner of this 
and with as little apparent fear on theirs. This man was a great sportsman in| country : some were roofed with shingles, covered with stones to keep them in 
a small way ; and on the road if the report of a gun was heard, it was sure to) cheir places, and the rest were thatched with rice straw or reeds ‘This village 
be Mohamed Rahim Beg shooting ata crow. The Meerza, with his mouth ts the largest i the district of Kerghanagh road, and is the winter residence 
wide open in amazement at the uproar, seemed to think it just possible that an! of Baila Khan, who retires in the summer with most of the inhabitants to bis 
odd shot might come his way ; and to add to his comfort, being no sportsmen, yeilauks at Aug-evier, which are described by all who have been there as 
he was left in charge of about seven horses, which occasionally exhibited symp-' exceedingly beautiful in scenery, and healthy in climate. ‘The khan was at 
toms of pugnacity, and nearly pulied his arms off. Unfortunately we had some this time at Enzellee There appeared to be some difficulty about preparing 
distance to go, and it was getting late ; so, in about a quarter of an hour, we a house for ds ; the owner of the one chosen grumbling, and protesting that 
mounted and hastened to the —_~ of Meezaum, where we had determined) if he gave itto us he should get into a scrape with his master’s son, who 
to put up forthe night. The abundance of hares was quite inconceivable, and wished to make us his own guests; but as we were very tired, and it was 
we likewise raised some immense coveys of partridges ; these, however, were already dark, we declared we would :emain where we were. In the mean time, 
very wild) Notwithstanding the abundance of hares, we only bagged four, for) however, the gentleman in question himself appeared, inviting us most press- 
the bushes were too close to give us a fair chance, and we were distracted by ingly to go to his residence, where every preparation had been made,and where 
the numbers: our attendants shot nothing. The day had been cloudy and we should be better accommodated than in the village. Ashe seemed so much 
threatening raiu , the evening was cold and foggy, and the sun had long set in earnest we accepted his proffered kindness, mounted our horses again, and 
ere we reached Meezaum. ‘The inhabitants vacated for us a most filthy hut, rode off with him. Ferrajoollah Beg, Balla Khan's second son, was a jolly 
the bes’, however, the place afforded ; and we endeavoured to make ourse!ves round faced vulgar-looking fellow, terribly pitted with the small-pox Contrary, 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit. During the operation of re-| however, to the rules of physiognomy, he turned out to be a sensible, shrewd 
moving the furniture, we were sitting outside, surrounded by the people of the man, well acquainted with the history of his own country, and knowing a great 
place, staring at us open mouthed. | had ample time to observe their physi-| deal of that of England and India ; he had also a tolerable idea of Europe, 
omies, and [ think I never before beheld such unparalleled ugliness; some! |and his remarks were more pertinent than those of most of his countrymen. 
of them were hardly human—one man’s forehead being about an inch high, and//On arriving at his house we were shewn intoa comfortable apartment ; rose- 
his chin three or four inches long; there were noses of every shape imaginable,| water was poured over our hands and beards, and tea was served. Our host, 
and no one had two eyes looking the same way. Two or three old women after many polite speeches, wishing to put us completely at our ease, requested 
were peering over a wall, and their hideous and wrinkled features were per-| us to gen f - out our legs, instead of sitting in the Eastern fashion ; ‘ Or,’ oh- 
fectly astonishing. This villag@is about twenty-two miles distant from Ahar :| served he, ‘perhaps you would like to walk up and down the room.’ We 
it is mostly in ruins, and appears a miserable place. We passed a sleepless ‘assured him, however, that, having been in the saddle since the ing, we 
night, but felt thankful that we were not entirely devoured by the vermin with/|thought we had enjoyed enough exercise for one day ; and that we felt 
which our room swarmed. fectly comfortable. The English habit of pacing up and down a room is a 
A little further, at-Soomaree : __||matter of profound astonishment to Asiastics in general, who have no idea of 
“On an eminence above the village stand the ruins of an old castle which) any person walking about when he has the option of sitting still. ‘The Hindoos, 
had not been inhabited within the recollection of the natives, who were also| I have been told, think it a part of our worship. After tea the Beg left us to 
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ourselves for about an hour, when he returned, accompanied by hie two brothers, 


|| We have this ‘week confined ourselves to these few but pleasing and char- 


Noorool!ah Beg and Shookroollah Beg ; a brother of Mehmet Khan, chief of acteristic selections from the first seventy pages of the volume, and shall return 


the Shah sevens, and some other friends, and dinner immediately followed. A 
tray containing a chillo and pillo, radishes, fried eggs, a stew of meat, and a 


| with satisfaction to its other various as well as more comprehensive views. 


bow! of sherbet,was allowed to each two persons ; and, at the word ‘ Bismillah’! r 
(In the name of God.) the company fell to in silence, unbroken during the. A PRESS-GANG HERO. 
whole time save by the sound of the various jaws in process of mastication.' A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


Hands were thrust deep into the greasy dishes, rice squeezed into balls and | 
swallowed with astonishing rapidity ; and in less than a quarter of an hour|) 


little remained of the immense piles which had been set before them. Water 
was then brought in, and each guest slightly wetted his fingers, afterwards 
wiping them on his pocket handkerchiet or his coat, as the case might be ; 
which ceremony had scarcely been performed, when our Shah-seven friend and 
one or two others, loosening their belts, immediately lapsed into a state of 
torpidity. My companion and myself had made a plenteous meal, but our 
dishes appeared comparatively untuuched. The Persians are very large eaters, 
particularly those of the lower classes ; five of our servants, who dined toge- 


BY ROBERT POSTANS. 

On a cold, raw day, characteristic of January rather than June, with a wind 
‘coming from the eastward surcharged with a drizz ing, clammy rain, I found 
myself mid-day mounting one of the bluff headlands on the Dorset coast. My 
path lay across a heathy moor, desolate and dreary ; the only sign of life amid 
‘the wild was the solitary sheep-track I had followed for miles, trodden occa- 
sionally by a rude pedestrian. 

| ‘Throughout the morning the propriety of halting at the first convenient 
place of shelter had frequently suggested itself, but neither hedge nor hovel 
ibad been passed,—nothing was visible but round undulating downs, covered 


ther, devoured every day about twenty pounds of bread, besides a good allow- 
ance of meat and fruit ; and one evening three of the grooms ate among them 


with the short, compact, thymy sward, peculiar to this part of the coast,— 
‘there was no screening oneself from the searching east wind and rain. 


ten pounds of rice, and were grumbling because they could not get any more.) Trusting to fortune for the future, I held on my way until I came toa spot 
The Prussians say that the English do not eat ; they only play with their food.| where my nitherto solitary path divid«d itse!f in twain, one diverging out of 
After dinner, having received intelligence that our baggage had halted for the| the other,—not at right angles, or in a decided, abrupt, honest sort of way, as 
night at the mouth of the river, we sent a person to bring it on; and in the} bough it had a business of its own, and led the weary traveller to a place of 
mean — oe late, the Beg very kinely offered to lend us bedding,| rest,— but in that peculiar, sly, slanting manner, which induces him to imagine 
which we thankfully accepred. On undressing, | found myself covered with! it a matter of slight moment which path he follows, so parallel they seem to 
swellings, occasioned by the bite of some insect, which were most painfully, run together ; anon they separated, and again they appear to close, until in the 
irritable. Our baggage arrived during the night; and, as soon as we awoke) distance the mind is bewildered with their turnings and windings. But let 
Me the morning, os servants came to represent the necessity of resting the) the traveller pause before he puts his feet or his faith upen the devious track, 
my to — - it “re forty-eight miles to Enzellee, and that if we started) for imperceptibly the paths separate, and he soon puts a wide space between 
ph at and his former road, which may cost him much loss of time and sinew to 
: » necessary time to look for a) regain. 
comfortable lodging. Ferrajoollah Beg, at the same time, sent a message to. | therefore at the junction of the forked, path, and eogitating which 
say that he should be delighted, if we would extend our visit. All things,there- ‘to choose,—-now determining to adhere to the one I had foilowed from the 
fore, — considered, though we were anxious to reach Enzellee, we deter-| dawn, aud anon resolving to try the new one,—novelty ever being with me a 
a day’s forcible loadstone, was roused out of my partial reverie by a voice 
and we took a walk about the premises with our host and his other guests. €}'close behiud me saying —‘ Lost your way, sir!” 
shewed us of a royal tiger,a very large animal, which had been kilie Staning alt the and turning round, saw an old man, 
about a year before ; five or six of them are shot annually by the peasantry. who, aided by the soft, spongy turf, had walked close upon me before I was 
The wild beasts inhabiting these forests are, the royal uger, panther, an animal! ‘aware of his am ae 9 wig #3 
called the vasheg, which | believe to be the lynx, the wolf, hog, jackal, bear. + [Lost vour way, sir®’’ again repeated the old man, perceiving that I made 
loose or chebelek, said to be of the colour of a tabby cat, and which i thought him no reply ; and indeed thefsudden and unexpected manner of his appearance 
might be the wild cat, but they said not ; and an animal called the shing, the had momentarily deprived me of the power of speech. 1 felt his presence a 
skin of which is valuable. I have no idea what this is. There are more than! |kind of insult upon my Vigilance ; however, recovering from my brief surprise, 
8. u weive 6 CIOCK, ie usual the road to a place of shelter. 
Persian time, we were summoned to breakfast, and all returned to the house Accepting ie guidance, on we went together. My new acquaintance was 
ommaney —— eae was a repetition of dinner, and the same jin a green old age, though crippled in his gait. His dress bespoke him a 
eeding-scene took place as in tt € previous evening. — I have often heard it ‘mariner of the old school ; a few grizzly hairs were scattered round an open, 
remarked, with respect to the Eastern custom of eating with the fingers, that, ‘broad, honest countenance, which constant exposure had deeply bronzed ; and, 
at oh agnor tar regard it as unpleasant ; and that the hands, which were perched on the top of his head, he wore a smail glazed hat, round which was 
oroughly w » were cleaner implements than our knives and torks. coiled a piece of crape. 


** In Persia, J can only say that I found the washing a very inefficient cere-|) A few moments’ conversation assured mel had stumbled against one of 


mony ; no soap is used, a little tepid water being merely poured over the hands 
before and after dinner, and they are oftentimes wiped with a pocket-handker-| 
chief which has not been washed for perhaps six months. ‘The voracious man- 
ner in which they swallow their food is disgusting. In genera!, Persians ad- 
inire the European custom of using the knife and fork, and confess that it is 
more decent in appearance, and cleanlier in reality, than their own; but Fer- 
rajoollah Beg, while admitting this, observed, that after all he preferred eating 
with the hand, as it imparted a flavour to the food: judging from the colour 


‘England's old defenders, and most uuhesitatingly assert it to be an impossi- 
ibility to pass an huur in the company of one of these old seamen without talk- 
ing of the sea,—the old wars,—and the brave fights in which they bore away 
‘the palm from all nations. These ancient mariner of the Nelson school are 
| passing fast away from the earth, and when we accidentally cross the path of 
jone of them, we linger round his and listen to his tales of deperate bravery, 
yard-arm and yard-arm with Spanish Dons and blustering Frenchmen, and 
\wonder if the exigencies of any future war will rouse up a similar race of men 


and appearance of his own hand. I should think the observation correct. Jt was |to emulate their bold example. 
nearly one o'clock when the company dispersed ; and feeling disinclined to go, On our way toa place of shelter, he rapidly sketched out his life's history, 
out in the broiling sun (for, though the middle of November, it felt like tne first premising that an hour previous to our meeting he had been the sole mour- 
middle of summer,) I occupied myself till dusk in finishing some rough sketches) jner of a cherished friend ; the last link that bound him to earth had that morn 
made on the road ; and then taking my gun, strolled along the edge of the) ing beeo buried ‘a a neighbouring village churchyard, and from whose funeral 
forest till dark, when J returned, not having seen any game. This evening we, he was returning © his lonely home on the sea-beach, an hour's walk from our 
dined alone, and made our own cook prepare the meal, as we were already place of meeting. 

tired of chillo and pillo. Having a long day’s journey before us, we rose ear) Historically spe «king, it may be said of some persons that they are born 
ly, and left Kerghanagh, accompained by Ferrajoollah Beg and Shookroollah) men, namely, suc) whose birth and youth we have no accuunt of, and accor- 
Beg. ‘The former soon took leave ; but the latter continued with us to the, dingly, we must e content to find the veteran fully grown, and just returned 
village of Jellowdar, where a house had been cleared and a capital breakfast, from an eastern, voyage, having escaped the dangers of climate, the perils of 
prepared. The house I will describe as a fair specimen of the dwellings the sea, and the vigilance of the enemy's cruisers, to be kidnapped by those of 
throughout Taulish and Gheelaun, though perhaps rather better furnished than, his own country. 

the generality. It consisted of a single room plastered with mud, having two}; England was at that time blockading the whole of France, and to put a gir- 
or three arched recesses in the wall. The fire was placed in a shallow semi dle of men-of-war round her extensive coast, required more seamen than could 
circular hole in the earthen floor, immediately in front of a projecting mass of be raised by ordinary means ; consequentiy, a hot press, with all its tyranny, 
clay about four feet in length and breadth, and two feet high, serving to sup-| was raging, and the homeward-bound mariner found it impossible to escape 
port the cooking vtensils. ‘There was no outlet for the smoke except through) |from thistorrid zone of persecution 

the door, which was made for this purpose the whole height of the apartmeut, There is no necessity to dwell upon the particulars of the violence and the 
and had of necessity to be kept open while the fire was burning. The ceiling wrong inflicted upon him ; it is enough to say, he was forced into a frigate 


was formed of square wooden beams placed close together, which had become. 
blackéned by the constant action of the smoke. The muadwork of the walls’ 
was very ueatly executed ; and the recesses were edge! with white plaster, 


| 


\with many others, their crime consisting in being young and hardy. Permis- 
sion to land upon their native soil wasdenied them after their protracted voy- 
“age, vor were they permitted to communicate with their relations : in vain they 


though this was dispensed with in the poorer cuttages. ibe roof was uf good sealleees the hardship of their case, a deaf ear was turned to their complaints,— 


straw thatch, projecting many feet from the walls, and supported by wooden 
pillars; thas forming a verandah, where in fine weather the women sit and 
spin. Breakfast being over we left the village, still accompanied by Shokrool 

Jah Beg, and proceeded through the forest towards the sea-shore. As we went 
along, he occasionally ordered the men we happened to see in the way to fol- 
low him, so that in a short time we had six or eight fellows armed with rifles 
and kummers marching in our train ‘My followers are always ready,’ ob- 
served he; ‘and when I go abroad, J leave home alone, and collect them in 
this manner as [ journey onwards.’ Having accompanied us some distance, 
the Beg and his followers took leave ; and we continued our march, regretting 
much that we could not afford time to stay longer with these wild foresters, 
whose kindness and hospitality had gained our esteem. Their mode of life 
reminds one of that of the Scotch Highlanders in days of yore ; they are divi- 
ded into clans, each chief having his own retainers, who are always armed, 
both from habit and as a protection against wild beasts. The kummer is a 
favourite means of defence, which they are seldom without. It is a formida- 
ble two-edged pointed weapon, very much like the ancient Roman sword, with 
a blade about a foot and « half long and three inches broad, generally very 
sharp, and capable of inflicting the most deadly wounds. They consider it cow- 
ardly to stab, and use it only for cutting ; a thrust would probably be fatal.” 


necessities of the times were urged as the plea in support ofthe tyranny, and 
‘\backed by the press-warrant, were too powerful to be resisted ; and as the 
frigate was ready for sea, further remonstrance was rendered useless, for they 
\were soon standing down Channe’ for the Mediterranean. 

| ‘ It was surprising,” continued tae old man, “ what may be done oy exam- 
iple. Many of the pressed men growled very much at first, but they were soon 
either flogged or starved into submission, and finding that resistance only in- 
creased their troubles, in the course of time they appeared reconciled to their 
situation, and inseusibly fell into the routine of the frigate’s duty: the new 
hands were improved in all warlike exercises—art doubling their strength by 
teaching them the use of it ; so that by the time we arrived in the Mediterra- 
nean, we were fit to be drafted into those ships which were weak-handed, and 
capable of supplying the deficiencies caused by the climate or the shot of the 
enemy.” 

The old seamen was ordered into the Swallow, where we propose to follow 
him. 

This sloop, together with the America of 74 guns, and the Curacoa frigate, 
were cruising in company, when the Swallow, owing to the circumstance of 
her drawing less water, was ordered by signal to stand in towards the French 
coast to reconnoitre. The news flew round the decks like wildfire, and was 


| 
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obeyed with alacrity. Any event was hailed with pleasure that broke the! lof ns, bat after a hard struggle thev were driven back, and being baffled in the 
dullmonotony ofablockade. There was excitement, too, in the uncertainiy attempt, they gave up the contest as hopeless, and standing away under all her 
of what might be the result of their peeping into the Frenchman's ports, which| canvass, she, as well as the schooner and the gunboats, were soon at anchor in 
stimulated them to action ; “‘ for of course,” quaintly remarked my companion, the Bay of Gruinard, quite contented with the mauling they had given us. 

* our education had not been so far neglected as to allow us to be ignorant of As soon as the action subsided, and the passions of the sailors cooled down, 
the fact, that Frenchmen were our natural enemies, and that it was our duty to) nature resumed her course, and the events just narrated left no impression on the 
destroy them by every means in our power.” gently heaving sea. A thick heavy smoke was packed about the crippled 

After nearing the land, they discovered what afterwards proved to be a) sloop, hanging round her in sombre masses, like a huge pall ; in other respects, 
French brig-corvette, mounting fourteen guns—twenty-four- pounders carro | ill was quiet and serene as a lovely summer's day, and the sunny hours pur- 
nades, a large schooner, and a shoal of gun boats convoying fourteen vessels of sued their everlasting course in the quiet order prescribed by the powerful will 
various sizes laden with warlike stores for Toulon ; but having seen the Eng-| that set them in motion. A groan, or a smothered shriek, at intervals issued 


lish squadron, had run under the island of St Marguerite, and anchored. | from the deep recesses of the Swallow's decks, as some wounded or dyin 
‘mariner writhed in his agony. affording fearful evidence of the violence wit 
jwhich man had madly contested with his fellow man. 

| The feelings of the Swallow's crew needed no unnecessary excitement to 
stimulate them ; they soon became interesed for poor Tommy, for so was the 


The Swallow remained in shore all night, watching the movements of the 
French vessels, and at day-break perceived they were getting under weigh ; 
when the brig, schooner, and gun- boats, observing her to be unprotected by the 
British fleet, stood out to sea, trusting to their overwhelming force, and fa- 


voured by a leading breeze. The English ship, however, stood her ground! child of Phelan called. Many said andall feared he must die: they all agreed 


against the unequal match, much to the astonishment of her opponents, who 
apparently unable to comprehend the cool audacity uf the English in thus 
offering battle to such a superior force, contented themselves with a few 
showy mancuvres, after which they hauled their wind, and made sail for the 
neighbouring bay of Frejus. 

The Swallow's crew, seeing the Frenchmendecline the combat, had faint 


hopes of bringing on an action, and were preparing to join the America and) 


Curacoa in the offing, when about noon the breeze freshening, the French brig, 
schooner, and the shoal of gun boats once more stood out to sea upon the 
starboard tack. 

It appeared that in the harbour of Frejus they had received a number of 
volunteers and a detachment of soldiers on board their different vessels, 
and, thus strengthened, had plucked up courage, once more determined to cap- 
ture the English sloop. 

Against these accumulated odds, the British tars refused to fly, or even 
attempt an escape ; but standing in on the larboard tack, they advanced to 
meet their numerous opponents, sounding all the way, the leadsman calling) 
out without the least shake in his voice, although the enemy numbered at least) 
fourto one. Finding that they neared the leading French vessel fast, and also} 


he should have a hundred fathers? But the ready ingenuity of the tars was 
jshown on this occasion in a manner as remarkable for its humanity as its no- 
velty. 
| One of them recollected there was a Maltese goat on board, belonging to 
the officers, which gave an abundance of milk ; and, for want of a better nurse, 
\she was resorted to for the purpose of suckling the poor child, who, singular 
jenough, thrived well upon his new mother; and so tractable did his norse be- 
jcome, that when one of Tommy’s hondred fathers brought him to be suckled 
‘by her, she would lie down and yield her milk to him immediately. 
_ The following day, poor Phelan and his wife were sewed up in one ham- 
‘mock, and it is needless to say, as the sea received them were buried in one 

rave 

Strife followed strife rapidly at this period of the war; and soon after the 
‘affair of the Swallow and hei numerous foes, the old mariner was drafted into 
the Minstrel of twenty guns, and while sailing in company with the Philomel 
of eighteen guns, surprised three French privateers ; but as they had the small 
gort of Blendom near Alicant under their lea, they ran in there, and tuok shel- 
ter under the guns of the fort. 

The British ships, although bafiled and disappointed at the escape of the 


that they could weather her, the Swallow closed, and, in passing, gave and, French privateers, did not abandon the hope of ultimately taking possession of 
received a broadside: *‘ we then,”’ continued the old man, * wore close under) them ; and standing off and on upen an easy bowline across the mouth of the 
the brig’s stern, hoping by that manceuvre to keep her head off-shore ; but we! port, they kept a strict look-out opon the motions of the enemy. A strong 
found it impossible, as our head braces were shot away; our opponent con |icastle, mounting twenty-four guns, commanded the entrance to the harbour, 


sequently got round upon our larboard side, and in that position we furiously! 
canonaded her to leeward.”’ 

In the mean time the schooner was not idle; she had taken up an annoying) 
position out of the reach of the Swallow's guns, and it was only occasionally) 
they could hit her. ‘ As you may imagine,” continued the old mariner, ** from, 
the size and number of our opponents, we did not have it all our own way ; and| 
after sustaining the unequal fight for about an hour, and repulsing the desper- | 
ate attempts made by the enemy to board us, we at last were compelled t 
slacken our fire, after being almost blown to pieces. 


and presented an obstacle too difficult for their means to surmount; and as an 


\'addi ional security against their attacks, the Frenchmen had hauled upon the 


‘beach two of the privateers, and formed a battery with srx of the guns, which 
jbattery was manned with their united crews, amvunting to eighty men, chiefly 
|Genoese. 

| * You see,” resumed the old mariner, “this was our position : high and 
dry upon the beach lay two out of three of the privateers, protected by the 


jcastle and the battery formed of their own guns. In the offing the Minstrel and 
‘the Philomel were prowling up and down like a couple of gloomy leoking 


“ This silence of our guns cheered up the French,—and those who know) giants, baffled of their prey, and ready to seize anything that should leave the 


anything about them, know that no men fight a winning battle better ; but if they) 
meet with a determined check, or the day appears to go against them, off they! 
go, like butter on the coast of Guinea: they are all noise and nonsense, or| 


else they despair and die. j 


“Our fire having slackened, they made sure we were beaten, and steering! 
close alongside, hailed usto surrender; to which unusual summons we an 
swered with a hearty cheer and a broadside, given as well as our crippled state 
would permit ; and exasperated at our obstinate defence, they threatened to 
blow us out of the water ; but” continued the old seaman, ** the worst and cold 
est fur-coat is that which is to be made of a bear's skin which has yet to be 
killed.” 

Nevertheless the Swallow's position was very critical; surrounded by her 
numerous foes, she was sustaining a murderous cannonade from every direction ; 
and about this period of the action a most affecting incident occured, forcibly 
illustrating the horrors of a naval fight. 

On board the Swallow there was a seamanofthe nameof Phelan; he was 


iport; whiie at night a buat well manned and armed was sent close in shore 
ifrom one or the other of the ships, to keep a closer watch under cover of the 
\darkness. 


** This sort of duty had been followed some days, the ships watehing by day 
jand the boat at night, and the Frenchmen grinuing at us in their fancied secu- 
irity, neither party knowing which would tire out first; but of course the 
\Frenchmen would have remained on the beach till they bleached their bones 
here, before they would have ventured to sea in the teeth of the English men- 
war. 
| “As you may imagine, the duty in the boat at night was not very pleasant ; 
the men wished it was over; in short, all hands were getting tired of the ha- 
jrassing, mouotonous work, and any scheme likely to put an end to it was 
listened to with pleasure ; for we al! felt assured, unless some attempt was 
|made on our parts to carry the privateers, the business was likely to be of long 
‘duration. 
| “At length it came to the turn of a young midshipman to take command of 


captain of the forecastle, foremost in every danger, whether in the battle or the boat which was to row night guard wear the shore ; he was one of those hot 
the breeze, and for his known courage and good conduct was an universal! spirits who quickly hatch words into blows, and shoving off from the Minstrel, 
favourite with his superiors. His wife was the counterpart of himself, and) away he went with his boat's crew, consisting of seven men, one of whom was 
as often happens in ships of war, was allowed to live on board with him. She|,myself,’ quietly remarked the veteran. 
was stationed with some other women, as is usual in time of battle, to avsist|, ‘* It was a lovely night; the sea was as smooth as grease, and glistened like 
the surgeon in the care of the wounded. | a widow's eye where in patches it was partially illuminated by a glimmer from 
From the close manner in which the Swallow had engaged the enemy, yard-| the moon, as she broke through the openings in the clouds ; not a sound broke 
arm to yard-arm, the wounded men were brought below very fast, and with) the hushed silence which everywhere reigned around, save the measured stroke 
the rest a messmate of her husband's, and consequently her own, was placed of the oars of our boat as she stole along the water to her appointed post. 
under her care. He had received a musket ball in bis side, and she used ber|) “After rowing guard for some time, we thought we heard in the distance 
exertions to console the ded sailor, who was in great agonies, and nearly|\the sound of oars, coming in a direction from the land ; and as that was some- 
breathing his last, when by some chance she heard that her husband lay wound ||what an unusual circumstance, we lay prepared and armed to meet the intruder, 
ed and bleeding on deck. \The sounds soon became more distinct, and as the object approached, it tarned 
As before stated, it was at this period of the combat that the Swallow's guns, out to be a Spanish boat which had put off from the town. She afforded us, 
became partially silenced, owing to her great loss of men; and the Frenen-| nowever, an opportunity of learning some tidings about the privateers, the 
men’s energies being doubled thereby, they poured in their langrage, grape,’ cause of our harassing night watchs. We learnt from the Spaniard that the 
and canister, and in the midst of this iron rain, tue poor woman, already over | vattery on the beach was manoed with only thirty men, the rest of the priva- 
powered by anxiety, could not be restrained, but rushed instantly on deck, and |teers’ crews having taken up their quarters in the town, deeming the battery 
received the wounded tar in her arms. | safliciently strong with that number to resist any attack we could make. He, 
“ Courage, Jack !” she cried, “all will yet be well; where are you hurt !"| however, adJed, that the castle was manned with twenty men, whose assistance 
The pvor fellow faintly raised his head to kiss her, when she burst into @| in cose of a surprise, would be available ; aud after repeatedly assuring us the 
flood of tears, impelled thereto by the mangled and helpless state of her hus- French had retired from the quarter, we allowed him to depart without further 
band ; but rallying again, her consoling voice bade him be of good heart and) moles:ation.” 
cheer up, and she would assist him down below, and place him under te sur“ And did you dare to attack these bdds with your boat's crew of seven men?”’ 
geon’s care. The words had barely left her faithful lips, when an ill-directed) I ventured to remark. 
shot tore her head from her body. The wounded tar, who was closely wrapped,‘ Wait a little,” said the old mariner, his quiet manner strongly contrasting 
in her arms, opened his eyes ovce more gazed wildly for au instant upon his, with the daring action he was relating. “ As soon as the Spanish boat left us 
headless wife, and in that short glance drank in sufficient horror to make him aud was fairly out of sight, we held a council of war, and we did agree to at- 


close them again for ever. 


tempt the battery on the beach by surprise, and if successful, either to carry 


What rendered the circumstance doubly affecting was, the poor woman had off the privateers or burn them, and so end the boat duty. 


only three weeks before been delivered of a fine boy, who was in a momen! 
tions ime to cvol, but set about putting our plan into execution iinmediately ; 


deprived of a father and a mother. 


“ Well, having once resolved upon the attack, we did not allow our resolu- 


_ ** By this time,” resumed the old mariner, “ the affair was getting very se- and relying pon the tried courage aod steadiness of the boat's crew, our darin 
rious, and our success, like the seaon which we fought, ebbed and flowed ; young midshipman, about 10 o’ciock at night ran the boat ashore, and land 
and, owing to the short distance we were from the land, which was bristling our iittle band at a place about three miles to the westward of the town. 


with batteries, our Captain thought it advisable to haul off from the unequal 
fight, and join the Commodore in the offing; but in attempting to put this plan 
into operation, the French brig made a bold dash to fling her troops on board 


“ Leaving the boat upoa the beach, we pushed on eagerly, but we were soon 
brought up, all standing, by a challenge from a French sentinel. We thought 
we were fairly trapped, and that the Speniard had deceived us; but the pre- 
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sence of mind of the midshipman saved us: he instantly replied to the chal. 
leage, in Spanish, that we were peasants returning to the town. Now if the’ 
French soldier had advanced a dozen yards further towards us, we should have. 
been discovered ; but the readiness with which the answer was given was so. 
natural, that it excited no suspicion; moreover, it was an answer which he re- 
ceived almost every hour of his watch, as the , easantry were constantly pass 
ing to and fro. But perhaps the very last event likely to enter his mind at that’ 
moment was the very one actually taking place; for it is barely possible to 
imagine an act of greater rashness than seven men and a young stripling of a 
midshipman attempting to carry a battery mounting six guns, dnd manned by 
at least thirty men Our rashness, therefore, may be said, up to this time, te 
have been the cause of our safety; and so, favoured by these circumstances 
and the indistinct light of the night, we were without further hindrance allowed. 
to advance. 
“ Keeping the sea shore in view, we proceeded cautiously to the battery, and. 
arrived there in about an hour; and recounoitri g for a few minutes, we found! 
that the Spaniard had told the truth. It was evident the crews of the privx-| 
teers fancied themselves secure from harm, and hugging this belief, became! 
careless, as many points of the battery were left undefended ; and, after ad _ 
justing our arms for the attack, we unexpectedly rushed upon them from piffer- | 
ent directions, and surprised by the suddeuness of our assault, and ignorant of 
our numbers, they soon left the battery in our possession. | 
“ We were allowed to retain it but a short time ; for the noise of our tiring) 
drew down upon us the attention of a party of two hundred French soldiers, 
who soon surrounded us, but as they had no information of our numbers, ex 
cept the imperfect report of the runaway garrison, they acted with a caution 
in their approaches that raised a smile upon the face of the young midshipman | 
who was giving his orders to repel them. 
‘* However, the French soldiers soon set upon us, and their overwhelming! 
numbers gave them great advan‘age : we were but few opposed to many—faiu! | 
to fresh, and of course unable to make any forcible resistance ; but our wills! 
were good, and so our arms being too weak for our hearts, we may be said to! 
have been subdued rather than conquered. After holding the battery ageina 
the troops for an hour, it was not until one of our party was killed, the gallant 
midshipman shot through the eye, and ail our ammunition expended, that the) 


French were able to put a foot within the outworks ; but the moment our firing 
ceased, they rushed upon us with their bayonets, and being too weak to stano) 
a hand-to-hand fight against such numbers, we were obliged, after the midship 
man had been stabbed in seventeen places and every man severely wounded, 
to give up possession of the battery. 

* As soon as the commander of the soldiers found he had been held at bay! 
for upwards of an hour by seven men and a boy, it would have been ditlicult to 
detect whether he was more pleased than vexed—for vexed he certainly was 
—at the trouble we had given him ; but he was aman of a generous, noble 
disposition, and our conduct sovn called from him the most unbounded praise 

by his orders the greatest care was shown to the wounded, assisting with 
his own hands to relieve our sufferings ; and on the following morning he made. 
his reports to General Goudin, the French officer who held the command in. 
that quarter, and from him, as well as ail the officers under him, we received 
the same benevolent treatment ; and, not content with mere words, but wishing] 
to show the high esteem in which he held our conduct, he sent a flag of truce. 
to Captain Peyton of the Ministrel, inviting him on shore, and receive in per-| 
son the congratulations of himself and the other French officers, on having 
such men under his command.”’ 

“ And did your Captain accept the courtesy of the gallant Frenchman?” J) 

ed 


“ He did,” replied the old man; “on the following day hedined with! 
General Goudin and all his officers, and was received on landing with full mili-| 
tary honours ; and after the dinner the Geueral gave him back his midshipman, | 
and six out of his seven men, making a speech fitting for the occasion. We} 
were thencarried by French troops in our wounded state through lines of 
French soldiers down to the boat on the beach, the soldiers presenting arms in| 
honour to us as we passed ; and thus, { may say,” said the old tar, with some 
tinge of bitterness in his voice, “I received more sympathy and honourable 
treatment from the hands of the enemy thanI did from my country,— for, as. 
soon asmy wounds were healed [ was discharged as unfit for farther duty.” | 
The remnant of the old mariner’s tale is soon told ; it consisted of one un 
varying struggle wich poverty. We lave seen his country claim his services: 
when he was young and active, and that he nobly sustsined the part assigned 
to him, in whose service he becomes a broken man, deprived of the inheritance! 
he had received from God—heaith and strength. With these helpmates he’ 
might have toiled his way to comfort in his dectining days ; but at the peace he 
was thrust out upon the world with a stung heart and disabled body, to live, 
or die as he best could, the paltry pittance which in its magnanimity the country! 
ave him being about equivalent to a pauper's dole ; yet, with a stout heart} 
e fought against the ilis of neglect and poverty, that proved him no comaion} 
hero. 
The war ended, he had to begin the world anew, to form new preferences, 
and, with blighted prospects, he became a fisherman in the neighbourhood o 
the place of our meeting. In this way he eupported himself and the child of poor 
Phelan, who in its helplessness found a father in the old tar. How true it is.) 
but for the poor the poor would perish ! With scarcely a crust of his own, he! 
taxed himself with finding nourishment for the child, to gvard it from want, 
and to shield its infancy from the unnerving scrutiny of of observation ; and so! 
it grew up in strength and vigour, until in its turn the child became the support 
of the man, the sole prop of the declining days of the benevolent mariner. 

With varying success they toiled on together in their hazardous trade, the 
old man reaping the reward of his humanity iu the protection given bim by his 
adopted son, whose strength betokened an ability, and whose gratituce evinced 
a disposition to sustain him in his declining days. Their gains were attained 
by honest industry, and though small in bulk, were great in blessing, a divine 
benediction being always i:visibly breathed on pains-taking and lawful diligence 
All went well for a time, and the latter days of the old seaman, like unto Job's, 

mised to be happier than the first. 

But fate had not yet done with him ; by one of those accidents common to 
seafaring men, his adopted son was drowned whilst fishing. ‘This last blow 
deprived him of his last stay and support ; but he bore the loss meekly, and 
without complaint. “ It is not the creaking spoke in the wheel which bears! 
the greatest burden,” said he, and his muffled sorrow was more affecting than! 
the choicest words. I felt that the world had borne hard upon the old man. 
However, his lot is the common lot of thousands ; for it rarely happens that 
men in command fall short of their share of honour and rewards. Where many 
are compounded together in warlike undertakings, the leading figure makes; 


a natural dignity, whereby one man is ranked before another, another filed be- 
fore him. A nobility that owns no herald's college ; and, endued with this 
spirit, the old mariner maintained erected resolutions, counting upon death as 
4 good bargain, where he could not lose, but gain, by laying out his life to ad- 
vantage ; and thus he put on the boldest appearance in the lowest declination 
of his forvunes. Peace be with him in his dark hour! for he suffered greatly 
in the defence of the land. 


SERPENTS. 


We consider the following views by M. Raspail to possess much scientific 
as well as popular interest: Serpents are divided into two grand classes, 
of which the one bite without poisoning the wound, while the others 
have a venomous bite. The adder, the boa, &c., belong to the first list; the 
viper, the rattle-snake, &c , are inthe second; and these species, fearful from 
the accidents consecntive to their bite, owe this property to two teeth of the 
upper jaw, which are movable, of a crooked figure. and perforated by a canal, 
which communicates with a glandular reservoir, in which the poison is ela- 
borated. When the animal closes its jaws these two teeth lie flat against the 
palate ; when on the contrary, the animal opens its mouth, these teeth stand 
upright again, and the play of the muscles, by compressing the secreting organ 
of the poison, causes the liquid to pass into the dental! canal, which thus de- 
posits itim the wound. In the adder, and other non venomous serpents, this 
apparatus is replaced by a second row of common teeth. Still, as there is 
nothing abropt in nature, it is very possible that we may meet with interme- 
diate states between these two forms, and which thus tend only to confuse and 
embarrass classifications. We haveno direct experience to shew thet those 


'|various influences which preside over the specific transformations or crossings 


of the animal races may not clothe the one of these species with the character 
of the other, or, at least, produce a modification in the forms of both. 
Venomous serpents acquire a greater virulence according to the elevation of 
the temperature. The viper of ourclimate is much more dangerous in the 
height of summer than at the commencement of spring, in gravelly and arid 
plains than in shady positions; the rattlesnake of the Indies is more venomous 
than the viper of the north of Earope. The irritation of the animal may render 


\\the wound more dangerous by infiltrating the poison more deeply into our tis- 


sues: it is under such circumstances that the viper, biting twice, and thus 
leaving four traces of its gripe, has led some ancient authors to believe that 
the females have four venomous teeth aud the males only two: the female 
serpents, in fact, at the period of laying their eggs, or of incubation, are more 
irritable than the males. 

The ancients were perfectly aware that the poison of the viper, so subtle 
when introduced by puncture, is iuoffensive in the stomach: they were in the 
habit of introducing the viper, frequently the head as well as the tail, as an in- 
gredient in their electuraries. ut it is especially by the experiments of Redi, 
Fontana, and Charras, that this previously popular belief has been rigidly dem- 
onstrated. ‘There are many other substances which we digest with impunity, 
but which become so many causes of poisoning if infiltrated into the blood by 
means of a puncture: is not pus, even when ofa good character, to be reckoned 
among this class ? 

In the various symptonis of this kind of poisoning, as well asin the means 
which serve as its antidotes, everything seems to indicate that the poison of 
the viper acts by an acid property, and by coagulating, after the manner of 
acids, the albumen of the blood ; for since the time of Fontana it is generally 
admitted that the best of antidotes is ammonia applied externally as weil as 


\taken internally. Tre wound becomes swollen, red, and ecchymosed ; some- 


times it is surrounded with small vesicles of watery bladders; every part be- 
comes congested—the head, the lungs, the abdomen, the limbs, the face ; ver- 
tigo and stupor takes place, to be short ly followed by delirium and coma; the 
pulse falls; the circulation, at first regular, grows weaker and weaker ; for 
at every point it meets with an interruption from the coagulation of the blood. 
[t isa frigid poison ; the paralysed stomach rejects the nutriment, which acts 
upon it as adead weight ; the patient commences to vomit, but fails off into a 
sta e of dozing ; his agony is a mortal sleep. The actual or potential cautery 
made upon the place immediately after the accident prevents all these disor- 
ders; ammonia taken internally and ammonical frictions dissipate them at a 
more advanced period. Atandoned to itself, the disease is cured spontaneous 
ly only in those cases where the dose of the poison has been infinitely small. 

Serpents are fond of milk ; they are also greedy of wine, which intoxicates 
them : they have occasionally been seen to milk the cow, and they have been 
found drowned at the bottom of vats. * 

From persevering inquiries, | have become convinced that the power of fas- . 
cination, which has been attributed to serpents, vipers as well as adders, is not 
a fable or vulgar fiction. It has frequently occurred to persons travelling 
through forests to witness the poor little birds, while uttering a plaintive cry, 
descend from branch to branch, attracted as it were by some occult power, and 
yield themselves up within the jaws of a serpent lying hidden among the boughs 
of the tree.—obedient victims to the glance of their executioner : the thread of 
this charm is broken by simply whisking a switch through the air; no doubt, 
from that fact, that the whistling of the air frightens the serpent, and thus par- 
alyses its magnetic efluvivum. What is the mechanism of this incredible fas- 
cination, which so perfectly reca!!s to one’s mind the fable of the Sirens? 
There is unboubtedly bere a physical cause, an emanation which envelopes the 
bird in an atmosphere of asphyxiating gas, in the same way as the spider en- 
velopes the fly in its gauze like net. To explain the phenomenon in a more 
perfect manner ; let us suppose that the serpent has peed of emitting, one 
on each site of its mouth, two streams of a poisonous and stupifying gas, which 
proceed to unite above the head of the bird. If the bird attemp: to fly the 
danger, it can only do so by descending ; for it is there only that it will find a 
free space ; in proportion as it descends, the two jets will continue to unite, 
and to follow it; and it is thus that to escape asphyxia the poor bird drops 
within the jaws of the serpent ; it falls into Scylla in avoiding Charybdis. ‘This 
power of fascination being commun to vipers as well as adders, it is evident that 
these latter have the faculty of regaining, in certain cases, the character which 
alone makes the difference of the two species. The venom of the serpent 
partakes of the nature of all organic poisons; it does not lose its venomcus 
qualities by drying ; and the prick from the tooth ofa dead viper or rattlesnake 
isas much feared by those who are in the habit of making preparations of these 
reptiles as that of the living animal. / 

The salamander is a lizard without scales, the skin of which, speckled with 
yellow, exhales a fluid, which some persons have regarded as poisonous. 
fact needs confirmation ; yet it does not seem destitute of foundation. x 

The toad, that degenerated species of frog which is found in ruins and in 
miry places, exudes Frou its whole body, in the same manner as the salamandez 


ciphers of all the rest. Independent of this mode of classification there is also 
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legal tribunals, and which had been produced by gree of sage over which a and! never will cease to talk of tt. When you know me, how can you ask 

toad must have passed. According to Christ. Franc. Paulini, a man, while \:t? 

throwing stones at a large toad, took hold of one which the reptile had polluted | ‘* And now you insist upon keeping Kitty, when there’s no having a bit of 

with its venom. His hand swelled up from the violence of the pain; it be- crockery for her? That girl would break the Bank of England—I know she 

came covered with phlycteanw and vesicles filled with as ichorous sanies ; the would, if she was to put her hand upon it. But what's a whole set of blue china 

inflammation extended up the arm, and gave him the most acute torture for to her beautiful blue eyes! 1 know that’s what you mean, though you don’t 

fourteen days. At the end of three years, and on the exact anniversary of the say it. 

day on which he pursued the toad, the disease returned with all its original ‘* Uh, you needo’t lie groaning there, for you don't think [ shall ever forget 

symptoms, and the man was cured only after considerable difficulty. Leeuwen Rebecca. Yes,—It's very well for you to swear at Rebecca now,—but you 

hoek speaks of an amateur angler, who, being in the habit of baiting hs hook didn’t swear at her ihen, Mr. Caudle, I know. ‘* Margaret, my dear !’ ell, 

with toads and frogs, one day received the fluid ejaculated by one of these how you can have the face to look at me—You dont lookatme!? The more 

batracii upon the surface of his eve, and in consequence was attacked with shame for you. 

acute ophthalmia. He speaks also of a dog which could not catch a toad ‘1 can only say. that either Kitty leaves the house, or] do. Which is it 

without afterwards falling into paroxysms of fury and of madness I myself)\to be, Mr. Caudle? Eh? Youdon’tcare? Roth? But you ‘re not going 

have often seen a fluid ejaculated by toads which I have pursued: the stream')\o get rid of me in that manner, ! can tel! you. But for that trollop—now, 

was thrown out to a distance of 80 centimetres—it was of a greenish co our and you may swear and rave as you like— You don't intend to say a word more ?— 

nauseous odour ; but | had nothing at hand to experiment upon these animals | Very well; it’s no matter what you say—her quarter’s up on Tuesday, and 

And even had we not so many evidences in support of its nature, analogy goshe shall. A soup-plate and a basin went yesterday. 

alone would point out to us that this liquid, ejaculated as a means of defence,| ‘ A soup-plate anda basia, and when I 'vethe head-ache as I have, Mr. 

must be of a nature similar to that which the viper introduces for the same ob- Caudle, tearing me to pieces! But [ shall never be well in this world— 

ject into the flesh of its aggressor. |jnever. A soup-plate and a basin !”’ 

We must then, admit that this venom has a great share in the production | ‘ She slept,’ writes Caudle, “ and poor Kitty left on Tuesday.” 

pod cases of poisoning which seem to depend on some doubtful cause, and | rue 

which arise, after having eaten without precaution fruits or creeping vegetables, | Mh lids 

among the most inoffensive species. How many accidents, which could not bel| “ When I took ‘up the paper to-day,Caudle, you might have kuocked medown 

traced to any certain ca2se, might perhaps be referred to this kind of infection | With 4 feather! Now,don't be a hypocrite—you know what's the matter. And 

How many peogle, who have waked up ill and stupified from the sleep that they iwhen you haven't a bed to lie upon, and are brought to sleep upon coal-sacks 

have taken on the grass, have probably been indebted for their illness to this #04 then I can tell you, Mr. Caudle, you may sleep by yourself—then you'll 

species of accident ' ‘know what’s the matter. Now, I've seen your name, and don’t deny it. Yes, 
'—the Eel-Pie‘Island Railway—and among the Directors, Job Caudle,Esq , of 


he Turtledovery. and—no, | won't be quiet. It isn’t often—goodness knows ! 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURE’S. ||—that I speak ; but seeing what I do, won't be silent. What do I see? 

MRS. CAUDLE DISCOURSES ON MAIDS-OF-ALL-WORK AND MAIDS IN GENERAL | Why, there, Mr. Caudle, at the foot of the bed, I see all the blessed children 
MR. CAUDLR’S “INFAMOUS BEHAVIOUR” TEN YEARS AGO. llin tatters—I see you in a gavl,and the carpets hung out at the windows. 


There now, it isn’t my intention to say a word to-night, Mr. Caudle. No;) ‘And now [I know why you talk in your sleep about a broad and narrow 
I want to go to sleep, if I can; for, after what I've gone through to-day, and'|yauge ! I couldnt think what was on your mind,—but now it’s out. Ha! Mr, 
with the head-ache I've got,—and if I haven't left my smelling salts on the’'Caudle, there’s something about a broad and narrow way that I wish you'd re- 
mantel-piece, on the right-hand corner just as you go into the room—nobody||member—but vou've turned quite a heathen: yes, you think of nothing but 
could miss it—I say, nobody could miss it—in a little green bottle, and well. money now. Don't llike money! ‘To be sure I do; but then T lke it when 
there you lie like a stone, and { might perish and you wou'dn’t move. Oh, my||('m certam of it ; no msks fur me. Yes, it’s all very well to talk about for- 
head! Bt it may open and shut, and what do you care? | tunes made in no time : they're like shirts made in no time—it’s ten to one if 
“ Yes, that’s like your feeling, just. I want my salts, and you tell me there's! they hang long together. 
nothing like being still for a bead-ache. Indeed? But I'm not going to be|| “ And now it’s plain enough why you can’t eat or drink, or sleep, or do any- 
still; so dun’t you think it. That’s just how a woman’s put upen. But 1} :hing. Your mind'scut up into railways ; for you shan’t make me believe 
know your aggravation—I know your art. You think to keep me quiet about | hat Eel-Pie Island’s the only one. Ohno! I can see by the looks of you. 
that minx Kitty,—your favourite, sir! Upon my life, I’m not to discharge my |Why. in a little time, if you haven't as many lines in your face as there are 
own servant without—but she shall go. If I had to do all the work myselt, ines laid down! Every one of your features seems cut up,—end all seem 
she shouldn't stop under my roof. {| can see how she looks down upon me. | |'ravelling from one another. Six months ago, Caudle, you hadn't a wrinkle ; 
can see a great deal, Mr. Caudle, that i never choose to open my lips about— ves, you'd a cheek as smooth as any china, and now your face is like the map 
bat I can’t shut my eyes. Perhaps it would have been better fur my peace of of England. 
mind if I always could. Don't say that. [’m not a foolish woman, and I know); “At your time of life, too! You, who were for always going small and sure ! 
very well what I’m saying. I suppose you think I forget ‘hat Rebecca! | | You to make heads and tails of your money inthis way ' It's that siockbroker’s 
know it’s ten years ago that she lived with us—but what's that to do with it! \dog at Flam Cottage—he's bit'en you, I'm sure of it. You're not fit to manage 
Things arn't the less true for being uid, | suppose. No; and your conduct, Mr.||your own property now ; and I should be acting the part of a good wife, if I 
Caudle, at that time—if it was a hundred years ago—I should never forget. were tu call in the mad-doctors. 
What? I shall always be the same silly woman? I hope I shall—I[ trust || “ Wel), I shal! never know rest any more now. There won't be a soul knock 
shall always have my eyes about me in my own house. Now, don’t think of at the door after this, that | shan't think it's the man coming to take possession. 
going to sleep, Caudle ; because, as you've brought this up about that Rebec- ‘Twill be something for the Chalkpits to laugh at when we're sold up. I think 
ca, you shall hear me out. Well, [ do wonder that you can name her! Eh! |i see em here, bidding for all our little articles of bigotry and virtue, and 
You didn’t name her? That's nothing at all to do with it; for I know just as |—what are you laughing at’ They're not bigotry and virtue ; but bijouterie 
well what you think, as if you did. [suppose you'll say that you didn’t drink |and virtu? It's all the same ; only you're never so happy as when you’re 
a glass of wine to her! Never? So you said at the time, but I've thought of|| aking me up. 
it for ten long years, and the more I've thought, the surer I am of it. And at “If I can tell what's come to the world, I'm a sinner! Everybody's for 
that very time—if you please to reco!lect—at that very time little Jack was al |turning their farthings into double sovereigns and cheating their neighbours of 
baby. T shouldn't have so much cared but for that; but he was hardly running ||the balance. And you, too—you're beside yourself, Caudle,—I’m sure of it. 
alone, when you nodded and drank a glass of wine to that creature No; I'm||i've watched you when you thought me fast asleep. And then you've lain, and 
not mad, and I’m not dreaming. I saw how you did it,—and the hypocrisy'!whispered and whispered, and then hugged yourself, and laughed at the 
made it worse and worse. | saw you when the creature was just behind my||bed-posts, as if you'd seen ’em turned to sovereign gold. I do believe that 
chair, you took up a glass of wine, and saying to me, ‘ Margaret,’ and then'|you sometimes think the patch-work quilt is made of thousand pound bank- 
lifting op your eyes at the bold minx, and saying, ‘my dear,’ as if you wanted||notes, 
me to believe that you spoke only to me, when | could see you laugh at her! “ Well, when we're brought to the Union, then you'll find out your mistake. 
behind me. And at that time little Jack wasn’t on his feet. What do you|| Sut it will be a poor satisfaction for me every night to tell you of it. What, 
say' Heaven forgive me? Ha! Mr Caadle, it’s you who ought to ask for (Mr. Caudle? They won'tlet me tell you of it? And you call that ‘ some 
that: I’m safe enough, I am: it’s you who should ask to be forgiven. |jcomfort *’ And after the wife I’ve been to you! But now I recollect. I 
* No, | wouldn’s slander a saint—and I didn't take awey the girl's character! |think I've heard you praise that Union before ; though, like a fond fool as I’ve 
for nothing. I know she brought an action for what! said; and I know! ‘always been, I never once suspected the reason of it. 
you had to pay damages for what you eall my tongue—I well remember all}! _“ And now, of course, day and night you'll never be at home! No, you'll 
that. And serve you right : if you hadn't laughed at her, it wouldn't have live and sleep at Eel Pie Island! I shall be left alone with nothing but my 
happened. But if you will make free with such people, of course you ‘re sure thoughts, thinking when the broker will come, and you'll be with your brother 
to suffer for it. *T'would have served you right ifthe lawyer's bill had been! directors. I may slave and | may toil to save sixpences ; and gou'll be throw- 
double. Damages, indeed ! Not that anybody's tongue could have damaged ing away hundreds. And then the expensive tastes you've got! Nothing 
her ||good enough for you now. I'm sure you sometimes think yourself King Solo- 
“And now, Mr. Candle, you ’re the same man you were ten years ago.| mon. But that comes of making money—if, indeed you have made any— 
What! You hopeso? The more shame for you. At your time of life, with |without earning it. No: [ don’t talk nonsense : peop'e can make money 
all your children growing up about you, to—What am I tatking of? 1 know! without earning it. And when they do, why it’s like taking a lot of spirits at 
very well; and so would you, if you had any conscience, which you haven't. ‘one draught ; it gets into their head. and they don't know what they’re about, 
When I say I shall discharge Kitty, yon say she’s a very good servant, and |And your in that state now, Mr Caudle ; I'm sure of it, by the way of you. 
I shan’t get a better. But I know why you think her good ; you think her /There’s a drunkenness of the pooket as wel! as of the stomach,—and you're 
peer, and that’s enough for you ; as if girls who work for their bread have acy in that condition at this very moment. 


usiness to be pretty,—which she isn't. Pretty servants, indeed! gong’, “* Not that | should so much mind—that is, if you have made money—if you'd 
mincing about with their fal lal faces, as if even the flies would spoil’em. But)|stop at the Eel pie line. But | know what these things are: they’re like 
1 know what a bad man you are—now, it ‘is no use your denying it ; for didn’t||treacle to flies: when men are well in ‘em, they can’t get out of ’em ; or if 
I overhear you talking to Mr. Prettyman, and dido’t you say that you couldn't |they do, it’s often without a feather to fly with. No if you've really made 
bear to have ugly servants in about you! | ask you,—didn’t you say that ‘ money by the Eel-Pie line, and will give it to me to take care of for the dear 
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a viscous fluid ; but this is not its true poison. A!] country-people are well) Perhaps you did? You don’t blush to confess it! If your principles, Mr. ne 
aware that when pursued, the toad ejacul:tes an acid and corrosive liquid as Coudle, arn't eiough to make a woman's blood run cold! baal 
if to obstruct its persecutors The poisonous quality of this liquid had bee: ‘Oh, yes! you ‘ve talked that stuff again and again ; and once | might Megs 
often questioned by writers who have never observed its effects ; but there are have believed it ; but J know a little more of you now. You like to see pretty pet 
so many evidences as to the truth of this assertion, that it would be presump -ervants, just as you like to see pretty statues, and pretty pictures, and pretty mh kd 
tuous not to admit it as a demonstrated fact. Matthiolus attributes to the) flowers, anp anything in Nature that’s pretty. just. as you say, forthe eye to : hd 
poison of toadsthe sudden death of persons who have eaten of strawberries, ieed upon. Yes; | know your eyes,—very well. I know what they were ed 
mushrooms, or other legumes, which the toad has besmeared with its venom ten years ago ; for shall I ever forget that glass of wine when little Jack was in (Soe 
Ambrose Pare cites, among other facts, a case of poisoning proved befora the arms? I don't care if it was a thousand years ago, it's as fresh as yesterday, + 28 
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children, why, perhaps, love, I'll say no more of the matter What  Non|| Two years after this, by order of the same prince, the manufactures carried 


sense? Yes of course : | never ask you for money, but that's the word. 


| on by Rosa were properiy organised, and registered by the magistrates of com- 


“And now, catch you stopping at the Eel-Pie line! Ob no, I know your merce ; and regulations were drawn up for the government of the institution, 
aggravating spirit. In a day or two! shall see another fine floorsh in the: which now received the name of Rosines (from that of the foundress), and 
aper, with 4 proposal for a branch from Eel-Pie [sland to the Chelsea Bun above the principal entrance was insenbed the following words, addressed by 


ouse. Give you a mile of rail, and—! know you men,—you'll take a hun- 
dred. Well, if you didn’t make me quiverto read that stuff in the paper,— 
and your nameto it! But! suppose it was Mr. Prettyman’s work : for his 
precious name is among ’em How you tell the people * that eel-pies are 
now become an essential t of civilization ’—I learnt all the words by 
heart, that I might say ‘em tu you—*that the Eastern population of London 


'|Rosa to her first companions—* You shall live honestiy by the work of your 

| The prosperous condition of her institution filled the heart of the pious 
foundress with jov, but she could not divest berself of a desire to extend its 
‘blessings still further. She had left an establishmeut at Mondovi. and she 
| wished vow to form similar ones at other populous places, With this end in 


are cot off from the blessings of such a necessary,—and that by meaus of the) view, she visited several provinces of the kingdom, called around her all the 
jected line eel-pies will be brought home to the business and bosoms of young women who were desirous of finding a decent means of subsistence, and 


Reteliffo-highway, and the adjacent dependencies.’ Well, when you men 
—lords of the creation, as you call yourselves—do get together to make up e 
company, or anything af the sort,—is there any story-book can come up to you? 
And so you look solemnly !n one another's faces, and never so much as moving 
the corners of your mouths, pick one another's pockets. No: I’m not using 
hard words, Mr. Caudle—ouly the words that’s proper. 

* And this I must say. Whatever you’ve got, I’m none the better for it 
You never give me any of your Eel-Pie shares. What do you say. You 
will give me some? Not [—I’ll have nothing todo with any wickedness of 
the kind. If, like any other husband, you choose to throw a heap of 


|'tounded asylums at Novare, Fossane, Savigliano, Saluces, Chieri, and St. Da- 
‘miano d'Asti, all of them towns of considerable note and population. These 
‘lwere provided with the necessary materials for work, and every other want was 
| generously supplied by the excellent Rosa. 

| She lived twenty-two years after quitting her native city, during all of which 
period she was engaged in work, labouring unceasingly for the establishment of 
‘her eight institutions, and providing asylums for the sustenance both of the 
‘bodies and souls of the unfortunate of her sex. On the 28th February 1776, 
| this excellent woman expired , in the midst of her sorrowing pupils, being quite 
‘|worn out, not with age, but fatigues Her memory was held in the greatest 


money into my lap—what? You'll think of it ? When the Eel-Pies go up | veneration, as well by those, many of whom she had rescued from misery and 


Then [ know what they're worth—they’ll never fetch a farthing.” 

“She was suddenly silent—writes Caudle—and I was sinking into sleep 
when she nudged me, and cried, * Caudle, co you think they'll be up to- 
morrow 


THE STORY OF ROSA GOVONA. 

_A little before the middle of the last ceutury, there resided at Mondovi, a 
city in Italy, a young girl called RosaGovona. Left an orphan at an early age, 
she had no other apparent means of earning a livelihood than the use of ker 
needle, in which she showed great skill, combined with the most remarkable 
industry. Being of a reflecting mind, she took no delight in those pleasures 
and frivolous amusements which tuo often engage the female heart — Contiding 
in the resources of an active and benevolent nature, she wished for no com- 
panions save those of misfortune, and for no recompense save the blessmg of 
Heaven. 

Whilst Rosa-was thus living and labouring by herself, she happened to meet 
with a young girl who had lost both her parents, and who bad no means of sup- 
porting herself in an honest manner. No soouer did the good Rosa become 
acquainted with the sad story of the distressed gir!, than she generously stretched 
forth her hand to help her. ** Come and live with me,” she said ; * you shall 
share my bed, and drink out of my cup, and, above all, you shall live honestly 
by the work of your hands”” When she had thus made a commencement, 
others joined her, and she soon congregated round her a society of young gir!s, 
all equally poor, and, by the most assiduous application, procured the necessa- 
ries of life for them all. 

_ But the little house in which the young girls dwelt soon attracted the atten- 
tion of all the dissolute young men of the place, who were for ever seeking 
after adventures of some kind or other. They began by following them when- 


ever they left the house ; but the young women silently repulsed all their im-. 


pertinences, and even forced them, after some time, to blush at their conduct. 
‘The house incurred, also, the displeasure of those old people, who, considering 
all innovations (whether of a beneficial character or not) as dangerous, wish 
for ever to abide by the old forms and regulations which governed the actions of 
-their ancestors. ‘hey could not divest themselves of a mean suspicion that 
all was not right, and many of the citizens observed Rosa with much curiosity, 
and began to whisper all manner of things to ler prejudice. Thus this retreat 
of industry and virtue became the object of the most malignant calumnies, and 
the good Rosa saw herself the subject of impertinent inquiries, of rumours the 
most vexatious, of suspicions the most unjust. But the wise and courageous 
girl, fully assured in the purity of her actions and intentions, upposed perseve 
rance to indiscretion, and sense tocalumny. The truth could not rema n Jong 
doubtful; Rosa soon gained the applause of the virtuous, and the commune 
granted her a larger house, in the plain of Carrasone, as the number of her 
companions increased daily. ‘This augmented the jealousy of her enemies, 
who had been hitherto unsuccessful in their endeavours to injure her character ; 
but these new obstacles served only to redouble the ardour of Rosa, and to 
raise her courage. There were now about seventy young women 'n the house, 
all of whom worked in common with herself to procure an honest livelihood. 
As the house they inhabited was scarcely large enough to accommodate the 
number of workwomen, she solicited the commune to grant her another still 
larger habitation. The municipai body, to show their seuse of her exertions in 
the cause of virtue, voluntarily made her a gift of a very large and commodious 


dwelling in the valley of Brao: here she established a workshop and the manu-). 


facture of woollen «rticles. 
The excellent Rosa, who was now about thirty-nine years of age, had at this 
pares by her indomitable perseverance, triumphed over all obstac es ; and by 
er exertions in exiendiug the association, and her wisdom in superiutending 
the affairs of the community, created an asylum for poor and indigent females. 
The more she considered tie utility of her institution, the greater became her 
desire to extend the benefits which such an asylum presented. ** How many 
pees and destitute beings,” thought she, * must there be in a large and popu- 
ous city, who are deprived vi ali means of procuring an hovest livelihodd.” 
Filled with this idea, and relying entirely on the sanctity of, her mission, she 
proceeded to Turin in the year 1755. Arrived in the capital of Sardinia, she 
asked the use of a building suitable for the carrying out of ber intentions, and 
obtained from the priests of the Oratory of St. Philip several capacious rooms. 
Some chairs, tables, and different articles of furniture, were also provided for 
her use by the good priests. She received the little they gave her with the 
greatest delight ; and thus established, with some of her companions, in the 


idleness, if not from the depths of sin and shame, and rendered good and use- 
ful members of society, as by all classes of the Sardinian subjects who had ex- 
| perienced the benefits arising from her exertions, and who knew how to applaud, 
/acd take example from the virtue of a simple maiden, who, from the lowest 
| condition of poverty, had raised, by her wisdom and virtue, a monument in the 
_bearts of all well disposed and charitable persons. 

| In the estaplishment of Rosines are received all indigent young girls, of 
‘from thirteen to twenty years of age, who have no means of subsistence, but 
| who are qualified for manual labour. ‘ You shall live honestly by the work of 
‘your hands ”—such is the fundamental rule aud the base of the establishments 
lof Rosines, which role is never perverted. All the means of subsistence are 
_ derived from the labour of the young girls; and the resources for the support 
‘of the aged and infirm members are procured from the work of their more 
youthful companions The establishment at Turin isacentre of manufactures, 
| and so are the other affiliated houses, al! of which flourish at the present time, 
|, with the exception of that at Novare, which was closed when that city became 
| part of the kingdom of Italy, and which has never been re-opened since To 
| avoid all interference with the manufacturers elsewhere, Rosa ordained that ail 
| connected with the different establishments should be at the charge of each, 
and that a'l should correspond with the principal icstitution at Turin, which 
| should exercise a surveillance over the others, and be considered as the centre 
| of their operations. 

|| The arts and manufactures carried on by the Rosines are as varied as the 
litaste of woman can make them. After receiving the raw material, the whole 
‘operations from first to last are carried on by them Take, for example, all 
‘silken articles. The cocoons of the silk-worm are purchased at the proper 
| season; these are divided by the hands of the Rosines, and the silk 1s then 
| spun, and undergoes every other preparation necessary, before it is delivered 
) into the hands of the weavers The most beautiful stuffs, gros de Naples, le- 


_vantines, satins, &c , are thus fabricated, and more particularly ribbons, for the 
| manufacture of which there are mure than twen'y looms. These ribbons are 
jjof excellent quality, and really beautiful. ‘Those silken stuffs, the fabrication 
of which requires a frequent change of machine, are never made by the Rosines, 
| as in other manufactories, because in that case, and In every change of fashion, 
| they would be obliged to introduce people from without into the house. But 
all that is really convenient and uselul imay be found im their warehouses at al- 
most any time. Linen is also fabricated in these 1.stitutions, particularly table- 
‘cloths ; but this species of work is very laborious to young women, and conse- 
‘quently there are not many employed in it. A large number are likewise occu- 
pied in the manufacture of cotton articles: the raw material being purchased 
oy the Kosines, it is then transformed into all kinds of goods. The woollen 
factory is at Chieri, because at ‘lurin it would interfere greatly with the silk 
trade. ‘This establishnsent is complete in all its arrangements, the wool being 
‘here scoured, carded, spun, aud woven entirely by the Rosines, who fabricate 
| cloths of every quality from it. 

| As may be supposed, there are many industrious Rosines employed in the 
jarticle of embroidery, In fact, im this particular bracch the Rosines have ac- 
quired as much perfection as can possibly be obtained by the industry of wo- 
men. A new species of maoufacture has lately been introduced into the es- 
\tablishmenis, namely, that of gold thread for the fabrication of lace: this is a 
‘most beautiful article, and particularly adapted for church ornaments. All the 
‘habiliments of the clergy are made in these institutions 

Our readers will no doubt be curious to know by what means the young wo- 
men contrive to dispose of their various goods, in order to cover the outlay, and 
to gain a profit on the raw material. ‘This is managed in the foliowing simple 
/manner:—Each establishment acts, as we have said, as a centre of manufac- 
‘ure—as a great commercial depot ; and each of them has a magazine or shop 
lattached to it, in which the handiwork of the Rosines !s sold by persons in the 
employment of the institution. 

All the cloths necessary for the army are purchased by the government from 
ithe warehouses of the Rosines. ‘They not only fabricate the cloth itself, but 
‘also every other article of ornamental attire, and skilful tailors are employed 
‘by them to cut out the different coat pieces, which are then perfected by the 
|Rosines, and delivered to the governinent all ready to be put on by the soldiers. 
| Besides this, the inhabitants of Turin, and even the tradesmen themselves, are 
glad to make their purchases at the institution, because here they are sure to 
iget everything good and cheap. 
| In this manner, then, the institutions are never in want of employment, and 
a considerable profit is generally left after deducting all the expenses of the 


capital city of the kingdom, she reso!utely set about prosecuting the vbjects of different establishments. That at Turin alone brings in a sum of £3,333 6s. 


her mission. 

The novelty of the idea soon engaged the atievtion of the citizens: they 
saw, and, what is more astonishing still, they applauded her design ; and her 
shop, or rather factory, soon became the talk of the whole city. At this period, 
Charles Emanuel III., having established on a firm fuoting the independence of 
his people, gave himself up entirely to the paternal administration of the coun- 
try. As a protector of labour, he accorded to the pious Rosa some houses 
which had formerly belonged to a religious establishment. Rosa instalied her- 
self there, increased the number of her companions, and greatly extended the 
branches of labour to which they applied Ives, 


i8d. per aunum; it contains three hundred females, amongst whom there are 
about fifty aged or infirm inmates, who in consequence are chargeable to the 
community. ‘1 visited this remarkable institution,’ says Signior Sacchi, 
“thanks to the kindness of a worthy ecclesiastic who presided over its admin- 
istration. He accompanied me round the diflerent apartments, which contained 
many young females animated by the holy ardour of labour. With an air of 
quiet content, the girls were engaged in their several tasks, all apparently api- 
mated with an afixiety like that which a mother displays when labouring with 
her children for their comurén subsistence. Six mistresses and a matron pre- 


side over the different workrooms, and the institution is frequently visited by 


} 
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one of the ladies of honour to the queen (of Sardinia), beariag the commands | according to the exigencies of the figure So absorbed, indeed, was the gene- 
of her majesty, who gives her speciad protection to the industrious gi !s ral attention, that the entrance of a considerable accession of guests, which 
* Such is this asylum, truly admirable in all its details, founded by the exer-'| would otherwise hardly have escaped remark, passed unnoticed. hey con- 
tions of a poor woman ; so true is it the sinallest_ sisted of a tall and yur im the prime atrended 
origin, produces the greatest results he story of Rosa Govona serves to by five or six officers of bigh rank, and one or two civilians. Some announce- 
aon in what way, without saddling any expense upon the citizens, and with- ment was about to take place when the chief personage of the party imposed 
out donations or legacies, so vast a scheme of labour may be brought to asec. silence by a sudden and somewhat haughty gesture, and, taking his station as 
cessful termination. Ina little chapel! adjoining the work-rooms, | read the 4 spectator of the dance, quietly surveyed the circle which surrounded the 
following monumental inscription :—* Here repose the remains of Rosa Govona performers, while his attendants, at a slight distance, conversed amoung them- 
she founded in her country, in this city, and divers others, retreats for unfortu | e moment was decisive of that crisisinthe dance where the slow 
nate young females, in order to lead them to serve God, and gave them excel- stately minuet blends, after a short introduction, with the livelier gavotte. 
lent rales, to attach them to piety and labour. During her administration of The music had preluded a few quick bars, and the dancers stood motionless, 
more than thirty years, she gave constant proofs of an admirable charity and ut ready at the proper time to spring forward into graceful action, Count 
an indomitable perseverance. She passed to the life eternal the 28th day of Alexis drew himself op and prepared to eclipse his competitors. when his eye, 
February, in the year 1776, and of her age the 60th. The children recognise | wandering triumphantly round the circle, fell onthe cold stern glance o: the 
in her their mother and benefactress, and consecrate this monument to her me-||\new-comer. We will not borrow a hackneyed phrase to express a situation 
mory.’ | always interesting, but sufficiently well known, when the eve suddenly and 
** Humble words these, when one considers the good which has been done, unexpectedly lights upon an object of dread, supposed to be far distant. Cer 
and the benefits which these institutions still continue to confer ee the coun | tainly. bad the sickness pretended by Count Obrenow been real, it could not 
try, and for which Rosa merits the highest possible eulogiums was deeply more effectually have blanched his cheek, and unnerved bis frame The music 
affected, especially when I considered that the good Rosa Govona had as vet \challenged him in vain. Without an effortto rally, at the very beight of his 
received no place amongst the list of the benefactors of the human race.’’ May, exaltation, he staggered rather than withdrew from the circle, mutiering some 
this little paper make her known as she deserves to be. | incoherent excuse, and leaving Lady Anne almost more mortitied at the ridicule 
| of ber position than alarmed at the illuess of her lover. But the crowd which 
THE OPAL SET. _ opened for a moment to let them pass in opposite directions, as instantly closed 
Everybody who was anybody in the year 1814, will easily remember what a Up, and almost as easily forgot the incident under the exhilaratmg excitement 
flood-tide of dissipation and delight rushed in upon us with the news of the of the ot : greates 
Capitulation of Paris, and the expected visit of the Allied Sovereigns. Eng-| '® as ten whirlpool , a bubble on the surface its memorial, and then 
isposed to Keak and gambol with the wanton liveliness of a pet puppy. 
whole nation, oblivious of euormous taxes and war prices, was egug for a kind 
t ritannia tossing a er trident ands- » with) 
Renda. Russian Ambassador. Silently seating berself on an ottoman in an obscure 
As might be expected, the military were made a special object of popular Commer, the wayward beauty found a strange amusement in the utter neglect 
enthusiasm eal bronzed heroes who had “ been through the Peninsula”, '® which she was self-condemned, and m the contrast her will could bring 
were difficult to catch, and received more invitations to dances and soirees than about between the light and glare and noise of the ball-rooms, and the mono- 
by any possibility they had time to answer. Ex attendant, many a beardless) '°00US hom which pervaded an apartment only lighted by the wax-hghts on 
ensigu who had been at Waterloo, and taken his small share ofthat day 
: ene ities, ’ 
of ties and to collect his wandering senses. Like all men similarly ciicumstanced, with 
tand, t t t 
the when alow but singularly deep voice—the voice of some one seated at his 
It was, however, for foreigners that the highest distinctions were reserved ; pr pha 0ii ** the Count Obrenow had recovered from his sudden atiack 
foreigners were lavished tl vy of th l ,and the admir of the nerves: ; 
p fair. Then, the of The person who made this inquiry, though sitting on a level with the Count, 
and regard. e have here no space to bestow beyond that of a passing re-, 0! RS, BY Megne Dis Cnty 
, and su e unduubte we ays run im ’ 
‘shade, ate origin ; but that which riveted atiention, and stamped the whule man with the 
scend to drink our wine, ride our horses, flirt with our daughters, ar show us. 
in three vol t the end of th . Such is the fect. Let others, 4% odject, : hone who 
he we pee our quailed under that fixed regard, even when there were no secrets to excite ap- 
rative. s ; ; prehension. The most inuoceat under its withering influence would as little 
Among all the countless swarm that at this precise period alighted upon »#Ve resisted it as they would have bandied looks with a tiger preparing for a 
our coasts, none,—no, not a Baron, nor a Prince,—could compare with Count SPT'Og 


Alexis Obrenow, Cuirassier of the Imperial Guard, Knight Grand Cordon of 
the order of the Black Eagle, and last, but by no means least, C.d.s. m. I 
LE. d.t.1. R. These cabdalistic signs, which might be discovered by the 
curious among the elaborate tracery of the Count's visiting cards, imported 
that he neld the rank of Chamberlain to His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias If, in addition tu these extrinsic qualilications, we add that 


chin, was a matter (among the ladies) of delicious doubt and uncertainty, we 
have said enough to account for his elevation to the topmost round of that 


iddy ladd hich i ried by the fickle hand of Fashion. i ; 
giddy talented in its, t@ be settled between us ; frankly, I will tell you at once there is but one con- 


Let us be justto Count Alexis Obrenow. 


| Count Semowski—” 


the person of this distinguished Russian was unexceptionably ferocious, and| *“ ‘The Count Se—” 


that whether, judging from his hair, his head was placed above or below his, 


‘| Apparently the Count Obrenow entertained no such intention, for, without 
| raising his eyes, and abanduning the attempt to recover his scif-possession, he 
faltered out, 

* It is in vain your Impe—” 

“Hush!” interrupted his companion. 


“ Recollect yourself; I am the 


| “ Exactly so: but I little thought of meeting you here, still less of hearing 
of the alliance, I understand, you contemplate. ‘That can hardly take place.” 
| Not if your Imp—that is, of the Count Semowski forbids it.” 

| Count, Ihave other views for you—at least for the preseot ; there is much 


better sense, assuredly he possessed to an ent, degree the talent of so.) dition on which you can remain here ; and, by the way, have you heard from 


ciety—the small currency of saloons and clubs. e could dance a minuet 
gracefully, could sing a chanson admirably, had the art of anecdote in perfec. 
tion, and above all these minor gifts, the Count could assume a certain vein 
of dangerous sentimentality dashed by a sombre tone which rather inferred 
than alluded to a mystery whose depths had never yet been fathomed, though’ 
they possibly might be by those tender blue eyes which atthe moment dis- 
solved between pity and curiosity, as they gazed upon the sallow cheek of the, 


handsome Cuirassier. 


Thus gifted, thus doubly armed by the aspect of what he was, and the! 


thought of what he might be, was it wonderful that the success of the Im- 
perial Chamberlain was the theme of every tongue in London? 

Just at this time, indeed, if London gossip was to be credited, ihe coping-, 
stone of the Count’s good fortune was about to be laid, by his intended mar- 
riage with the Lady Anne Callington, sole child and heiress of the weal hy; 


Earl Durston, or De Urston, as it pleased the Earl to pronounce his very an-|, 


cient family name. By what arts the Count had won the haughty peer’s con- 
sent to this match, is to this day, among certain circles, a matter of marvel ; 
for the head of the De Urstons, so far from sharing his countrymen’s predilec 
tion for foreigners, held them all in undisguised and indiscriminate contempt, 
remarking that the last real Counts were the Foresters, or Counts of the Low 
Countries, and they became extinct when Philip of Burgundy placed himsel 
at the head of the Seventeen Provinces. By what arts Count Alexis obtained 
the consent of the Lady Anne has never, we believe, been made the subject o! 
marvel in any society whatsoever. 

It was towards midnight when a ball given at De Urston House attained its 
height of superb festivity. Country-dance, and cotillon, and the newly-impor- 
ted French country-dance, or quadrille, had been executed to repletion, when 
a few select couples oe to exhibit, in a stately minuet, the perfection of 
dignity and ease so essential to this courtly measure. Most conspicuous in the 
group were Lady Anne and Count Alexis, and a murmur of applause forced 


‘your father lately. 

* Count Semowski is aware the Governor of Tobolsk has strict orders to 
intercept my father’s correspondence.” 
| Of course—of course ; yet there are means, I have heard. Money will 


| do much even in Siberia, and your father was certaiuly rich. A propos, Count, 


‘I congratulate you on the figure you are making here ; your title. too, is well 
chosen, but now I fear you must drop the Chamberlainship. And this mateh 
—pray what sort of a person is Earl De Urston, and how came he to accept 
‘your pretensions !” 

“If it please your—that is, the Count Semowski must understand the 
‘Earl, who hates all foreigners, is persuaded I am a lineal descendant of some 
‘trish chieftain, called O'Bryan or O'Brienne, or something of the sort, and— 
‘and his daughter, the Lady Anne—” 

| “Ts persuaded you are all you choose to affirm yourself, of course. Ah! 
this is an excellent romance, and I am sorry to be obliged to interfere. Yet, 
perhaps,” here the Count Semowski mused an instant; then suddenly turn- 
‘ing his eyes full on his companion, he added, **by the way, you kuow the 


‘Jew Lazarus ; Count, you must introduce me.” 


The gallant Alexis who had lately recovered a portion of his usual audacity, 
at the mention of this name, and the significant manner in which it was made, 
relapsed into his former servility, and mechanically answered, “* Yes your— 
‘the Count Semowsk: is right. [have seenthe Jew Lazarus. I know him—e 
ilittle—” 
| “Then I was ight ; and, probably, am not w in supposing you know 
‘him more than Count, I you me, and then [ 
will relieve you of a discreditable acquaintance. Harkye, sit,” added the 
pater Semowski rising, but speaking in a low, stern voice, “ to-morrow at noon 
expect me, and we will visit M. Lazarus together. Do not stir oat till lcome, 
and cherish no foolish hope of escaping me. A person of your consequence 

urvedlance, Aw revoir Count 


Meelf on the ear as the distinguished foreigner advanced and retired 


jmust expect, at least for the present, some s 
Obresow.” 
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At this moment the gavotte ceased ; the circle broke up into a crowd that 
filled the rooms with conflicting tides, but high and conspicuous above Dukes, 


and Generals, and Ministers, the noble form of the Count Semowski might be 


seen advancing towards the boudoir where still sat the Lady Anne, her eyes 
closed, apparently in sleep, but ever and anon betraying by 4 pettish movement 
of the beautiful foot, that the mind was active, and the thoughts were uneasy. 

The next morning the following paragraph appeared among the ‘“ Fashiona- 
ble Intelligence”’ of the Morning Post. © 

* Considerable sensation was excited last night among the brilliant circle 
assembled at De Urston House, by the intelligence transpiring of the sudden 
arrival in London of a very exalted Foreign fre It was even rumoured 
that the individual in question honoured the noble Earl with his presence in 

nito, and was observed to pay marked attention to his fascinating daughter. 

hen we further state that the individual alluded to held a long and animated 
conversation with the newly-arrived Russian Minister, and was seen playfully 
to address the Count Alexis Obrenow (the intended son in-law of the noble 
Earl) our readers will appreciate the delicacy which imposes upon us a certain 
reserve upon this subject.” 

We trust that we shall be acquitted of any considerable failure in the mat- 
ter of “delicacy” if we precede the “ individual alluded to’’ on the morning 
succeeding the ball at De Urston House, to No. 15, Chesterfield Street, May 
Fair, the first floor of which very pleasant abode was tenanted by our friend the 
Count Alexis. 

It was nearly midday of a sultry July morning, and the blinds, carefully 
closed while they excluded the sickening glare of the sun, shut out also any 
breath of air that might have been tempted to wander among the exquisite ex- 


otics which bloomed in a small conservatory attached to the back drawing- 


an estate in the Chersonese, and gave him title. deeds to an imaginary property. 
‘They are in the mines of Podulia, M. |.azarus.”’ 

“Jt was a mistake—all a mistake, your High—your Cowntship. My rela- 
tives were willing to return the money pa:d, when there arose a question about 
‘the property.” 

| “ You mean, sirrah, when the officers of justice had hold of them. Just as 
‘much would you have restored a single stone on their account. A propos, 
speaking of restitution, to which of you two am I to look in this matter. Set- 
itle it between you; I will not unnecessarily hurry you ; but General Palikoff 
\with a friend or two is below, and possibly their time may be vwaluable.’’ 
These few last words, uttered with the greatest nonchalance, had a singular 
effect upon Obrenow and Lazarus. It may be sufficient here to mention, that 
General Palikoff was the usual agent employed by the “ illustrious individual” 
‘to carry into execution sentences of more than usual rigour. He always at- 
‘tended his master, and was possessed (it was supposed) of the most extensive 
information relating to every noble family in Russia. 

| © General Palikoff!” exclaimed Lazarus ; ‘‘ General Palikoff!’’ muttered 
‘Alexis ; and leaving the room hastily, returned almost immediately with a plain 
imorocco case in his hands, which he placed before the Count Semowski, adding 
‘merely the words, 

| They are all there but one, Sire.’’ 

| The personage whom he addressed nodded slightly, placed the case in an 
‘inner pocket, then, after a moment's consideration, said with emphasis, 

| The set must be completed. Not, you will understand me, sir, that the 
value of the gewgaws weighs with me, or that I grudge the lady her ornament. 
But there might be some scandal hereafter. The missing one must be replaced 
‘by to-morrow at this hour, and I will spare General Palikoff a journey in your 


room Every object betokened the utmost luxury, and not a little taste ; while society to Siberia. As to your match, [ shall not meddle in that, though [ 
the profusion of mirrors and porcelain clocks betokened the semi-Asiatic fancy counsel you to break it off.” 
for display so common among wealthy Russians. The Count, negligently, “ And my father, Sire 1’ imploringly uttered the young man. 


reclining on an ottoman, was no bad representative of the class. 
Under a desperate attempt at a careless and easy demeanour, however, it) 


“ Your father, sir, as court jeweller, ought to have kept a better watch over 
ithe imperial jewels entrustedto his care. Nevertheless, wheu] return I will 


was not difficult to note some hidden dread entirely subduing the usually gay consider his sentence. —M. Lazarus—” 
Alexis. His eye wandered rapidly round the pictures and busts, the mirrors), The Jew started, and at first endeavoured to assume the effrontery natural 
and bijouterie, that adorned his room ; especially from time to time he listened to his character When, however, his eye being gradually raised met the 


almost gasping, to the rolling of carriages, rare at that early hour, and more| searching gaze of Coant Semowski, his show of courage deserted him, and he 
than once started from his seat as a knock at some neighbouring door recounded stood like a criminal who after trial awits his sentence. 
through the house. Like all persons under strong mental excitement, his, ‘* M. Lazarus,” said the calm voice of the Count, “I have prevented here 
clenched hands and up-turned glance seemed the accompanying action to some a great misfortune to you. It would have been hard to have lost your money 
muttered fragments of a speech, so disjointed and incomplete as to convey no ||as well as your character,—I mean, of course, with the world. Palikoff has 
information to a bystander. Soliloquies are very rare off the stage, and require) ‘had his eye on you fur some time ; :n fact,he knew you intimately in my father’s 
a master’s touch to be tolerable even there. Lifetime, when you did business in St. Petersburg. From him I have long 
Scarcely bad the hands of the numerous timepieces in the rooin passed the) learnt to appreciate you as you deserve. You will be pleased not to return to 
hour of midday, when a gentle, unassuming knock at the street door announced) my capital ; your property there is confiscated, and Palikoff will not lose sight 
a visitor. A few words were heard to be exchanged between the valet of the) of such of your relatives as I have still the honour to number among my sub- 


Count and the stranger, and then the latter with measured step ascended the jects. You think your sentence hard compared with the apparent leniency I 


stairs and entered the apartment where Count Alexis in nervous anxiety) 
awaited him. It was the Count Semowski, who bowed slightly and somewhat 
disdainfully to the young Russian then deliberately seating himself with his) 


back to the light, so as to face Alexis, he paid him the compliments of the! 
||Russia his family is ruined, disgraced, annihilated. Here he was about to 


morning in a tone which plainly showed he felt secure or careless of his recep- 
tion. 
expected you, sire—’’ gasped out Obrenow. 


“And I am punctual,” replied the mysterious visitor. “ Last night I told, 
you we would visit the Jew Lazarus together. | also hinted that ou certain, 


conditions I might be tempted to let you play out the comedy you have sketched 
out here ; though, as a man of honour, Count,” (this was spoken with markad 
irony,) ** you will hardly pursue it further. You know, of course, why { wish 
to make the acquaintance of M. Lazarus, and your penetration will doubtless 
furnish vou with the conditions I allude to.” 

The Count Obrenow bowed his head, but he did not speak 


** By the way,” continued Semowski, “ your intended, the Lady Anne, is a 
fine girl,—a very fine girl for an Englishwoman, and well dressed. She has, 
good taste in jewels, 1 remarked What very fine diamonds she wore last night 
round that magnificent opal! You d.d not observe them! Opals, I think, are, 
not common in England '” 

“I do not know, Sire: that is, I believe not.” 

‘That opal strangely reminds me of a set I once saw at St. Petersburg, 1 
think : there were just twenty-one, all uf equal size and value, and (odd enough) 
adout the size and value of the one I saw last night. Am I right, Count?” 

This question was abruptly put, and the dreaded eyes were fixed with steady 
glare upon the pale and cowering Alexis. 

For a minute there was no answer, though the lips of Obrenow appeared to. 


move. At length a very faint ** Yes” was heard, as if that monosyllable was | 


the result of some painful efforts at articulation. 

“ Yes—I thought so: I was sure it was so: and the remainder !”’ 

At this moment the door was flung open and M. Lazarus was announced by 
the servant. So slight had been the knock of the new comer, and so absorbed 
were the faculties of Alexis that the sound had passed unheeded. The Count 
Semowski smiled with the air of a man who expected the announcement ; then 
drawing himself up to his full height he confronted M, Lazarus, who started at 
finding Alexis was not alone, and made a movement to the door. 

“ Not so, sir,” said Count Semowski ; “ { have first a few words with you 
Let me begin with thanking you for attending my summons.” 

** Your summons, Sire!’ said M. Lazarus ‘I thought it was the Count 
here who sent for me. | was not aware your Majesty was in Loudon.” 

“My Majesty is not yet in London—there you are right. My Majesty will 
not appear in London, thanks to the Prince Regent's indisposition, for the next 
twenty-four hours. Meanwhile! have time to attend to my private affairs. 
You are speaking to the Count Semowski, you will observe, sir ; it will save 
some form, and therefore time, which presses. Suppose, now, M. Lazarus, it 
had been the Count here who sent for you instead of myself ; be so good as to 
transact your business in my presence,—in fact, as if | was not here. I know 
why you supposed the Count sent for you—,Do I not, Count? I know ail, 
do I not?” 

Alexis had no need to speak. His frieud read in his whole appearance how 
far the Count Semowski was in his confidence. 

“*If that be the case, Sire,” said the Jew, (who, after his first surprise, man- 
ifested far less emotion than his companion,) “ my bargain is naught, I suppose ; 

, but let me say for myself, that my whole object in interfering in the business 
was to restore these jewels, and so, perhaps, obtain some little favour in the 
sight of your Majesty—I should say from your Countship—for my unhappy 
Telatives who got into trouble last year.” . 

“ I remember,—they cheated a rich young Englishman out of the price of 


show to your associate. You are mistaken, sir, Look at that young man, 
land recognize your error. ‘Tempted, he yielded, and fled to avoid the conse- 
quences of his crime. It was supposed he was in America, Even Palikoff 
thought so. His father in Siberia, meanwhile, paid part of his penalty. In 


jachieve a new position ; more than that, he loves his intended bride. My un- 
expected arriva!, and some revelations made by Palikoff at Paris, altered all 
this. There he stands—a detected felon, bound even, not more for his life's 
sake than for the sake of appearances, which may yet be saved here, tu rob his 
intended wife. Judge if he can think of pursuing his scheme. Judge if the 
life and liberty I leave him are boons. You, M. Lazarus, will easily console 
yourself for our cold climate and the rigorous laws of the country. Your 
money, if you have advanced any, you will shortly replace; your relations 
must look to themselves I repeat, your sentence is incomparably the most 
lenient, and on reflection you will confess as much. Farewell to you both !— 
we shall not meet again. You, sir, will be as good as to send the missing opal 
jto my hotel by twelve to morrow morning. I would spare you the torture of 
janother meeting.” 

| The Count Semowski leisurely replaced his hat on head, as he finished speak- 


ing, and with a slight inclination, slowly left the room, and the house. The 


|General and some other officers followed him, but at such a distance as not to 
irender their attendance remarkable. 
| “And now, Count,-——for [ would not advise you to drop the title,” said the 
‘philosophic M. Lazarus, when alone with Alexis, “‘we are checkmated, 
\and, so far as this game is concerned, have nothing to do but to close the board. 
|Might 1 ask what are your plans for the future? You will appreciate my de- 
\licacy in uot touching on the past, though—” 

* Though I owe you fifty thousand roubles, sir. Is it not so ?” 

«* Let me see—yes, that is somewhere about the sum, Count, between us, 
lent you on these baubles, which to-day were to have passed entirely into my 
hands, but for this unforeseen little accident ” 
« They were, sir. You wisi, of course, to know how I am now to repay 
you the large sum you mention. Will you do me the favour to pass this way 
‘at this hour precisely to-morrow, and we will clear scores !” 
| Count, you are a young wan of extraordinary good sense. At une o'clock 
\to-morrow—exactly so. ‘1ill then, Count, I have the honour to wish you a 
\good morning. I see it rains : i will take the liberty of borrowing an umbrella 
from your servant. Aw revoir.” 
Count Alexis was alone, if he can be said to be alone in whose busy brain a 
| thousand conflicting ideas confound all steady thought, and overthrow every 
‘definite feeling, save only that of rigid despair. In twenty-four hours, it 
seemed, an age of misery and disgrace was to be lived through ; and, then— 
but that was beyond even a passing thought—the future must provide for itself 
—at present, action, horrible as it was. The opal must be recovered. Count 
\Alexis dressed himself with unusual care, and was about to order his carriage, 
when & note was put into his hands. It was from Earl De Urston, in the fol- 
lowing words :— 
“My pear Count, 

«The new Russian Ambassador dines with me to-day, and is anxious to 
make your acquaintance, as he says he remembers your brave father, the late 
general. I shall expect you at half.past seven, punctual. 

Yours faithfully, “ De Urston ” 
“Tell the servant I will bring an auswer to his master,” said Count 
Obrenow to his valet. ‘“ [shall be at De Urston House as soon as him- 
self.” 
The Count was as good as his word ; within twenty minutes his cabriolet 
dashed into the court-yard of the Lord De Urston’s hotel. 
First,” muttered he, ‘‘ for my bride.—-Is the Lady Anne within 
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‘* She is, sir, and will see you.” ‘the rest. “* Now, how do you propose to arrange it’ Do you know, I am not 

**So! one more interview, and the last. It shall be brief.” _ given to curiosity ; in fact I have no time for it : but, for the life of me. | can- 

Lady Anne was reading when her lover entered the room ; but at the sound not think how you propose to pay me 49,000 some odd roubles : not 50,000, 
of his approaching step she looked up, and offered her hand with a smile. ‘as you said yesterday.” 


“ Alexis, forgive me : last night | was pettish, absurd 1 hate tobe made “ Nothing easier,” said Alexis ; it is so easy that I have prepared here 
the heroine of a scene ; but | have been punished enongh by my fears that astamped receipt.” He threw it over to M. Lazarus. * Be so good as to 
you were really ill. You do not look well, but you smite ; so J suppose I am sign that.” 
forgiven ” Certainly,’ said the Jew, “ when I touchthe money 

“Ah, Lady Anne! it is for me to ask pardon,—not for my su‘den fain ness, “* Hark you,M. Lazarus! You were here yesterday when he, too truly, de- 
but for not having warned you [ was subject to a feeling of giddiness, a kind picted my condition and prospects. ‘They are, briefly, infamy—death. But 
of confusion in my head, owing, | have heard, to some here‘itary predisposition the one well managed may conceal the other. Meanwhile, I hold much to dying 
to attacks of this nature. If the papers say true, though, you did not pass so out of debt. If you sign that paper | shall do so, and you will continue to en- 
very lonely an evening.” yoy life. If you refuse, I shall still do so, but in that case it can only be by 

* That reminds me of a pleasunt (¢/e-a-téte with some agreeable foreigner, a our dving together Here are two pistols ;” the Count opened a drawer in the 
countryman of yours, introduced by papa as the Count Semowski But table as he spoke, and produced them. ‘ Vowed to death as I am, desperate 
what have the papersto saytoit! Inever see them, Papa says they are as you see me, youcannot doubt that I shall keepmy word Decide. AmI 
not fit for me to read.” to pull two triggers, or only one '"’ 

“Never mind—nothing. A propos of my countrymen—do you know the) ‘* For God's sake, Count!” exclaimed the Jew ; * at least don’t point them 
Earl has asked me to dine here to day, to mect our minister ; and conceive this way. They are hairtriggeis, and your hand is far from steady. Give 
my vexation, { am engaged to your minister,—i mean Lord Liverpool,—and me the inkstand. There—but, now as a last favour ; I have a right to ask 
they say that is like a royal com nand But you will be at the opera afterwards, one, for you have balf ruined we ; don't, there's a good, kind Coant, don’t 
and directly | can get away—” | shoot yourself—till I’m round the corner.” 

“ Thank vou,” said the haughty beauty ; ‘‘ pray don’t hurry yourself. 1), ‘* M. Lazarus, you are right. it might produce a scandal, and my object 
dare say I shall do very well. Count Semowski svid he was very fond of our might be defeared if your name were at all mixed up in this. In return for 
opera ; and there is Lord Eaglestone, just returned from Paris, quite mad on your receipt! grant your favour. I regret to have been forced to act so harsh- 
music—’”’ ‘lv towards you ; but my father must not be weighed down when he comes 

* Lady Anne, you are hasty,—now, as you were last night.”’ | back—1I had almost said home, but he has no home now—from Siberia, by 

“J am, Alexis, and unjust too, There is my hand. How very, very ill you) my extravagance here. Farewell. Try the path of honesty. You say | have 
look! I really ought not to teaze you. Come, what shail I grant you in re-| half ruined you, and you see whet] am. Farewell, Sir.” 
turn for my bad conduct ?” M. Lazarus was jin such a hurry to be gone before the twitching fingers 

“One slight favour, dearest Lady Anne. Deign to wear to-night the same) of Alexis should close mechanically ona hair trigger, that his adieux were con- 
ornaments you wore last night,—I mean particuiarly one slight trifle I was siderably abridged His respiration was easier, and his step more assured, 
permitted to present you.” when he had cleared the corner of Chesterfield Street, without hearing any re- 

“ The opal set in diamonds. How fond you Russians are of opals! Well,| port whatever. 
that is not much of a favour, and I will grant it. And now go to papa with! Late that afternoon the following note was put into the hands of the Lady 
your excuses ; for [ know he is going down tothe House early to oppose a//Anne:— 
turnpike bill, or something,—or vote for the Catholics, or against them, ! fo Dearest Lapy Anne, 


which,—but whatever it is people do in their Lordships’ House. Adieu, Alexis!) ‘* Sudden intelligence of a mos: distressing family calamity hurries me away 

Recover your looks—don't be late, and—there, that will do. I promise to be| without even taking leaveofyou. | fear a fortnight must elapse before | can 

a good girl to-night.” return from Hamburg, where | am to meet my brother. All angels guard you ! 
‘ive or six minutes sufficed to acquaint the Earl of De Urston that it was| Respects to the Earl. Thine ever, * ALEXIS. 

impossible his intended son-in-law could have the honour of meeting his dis-|| ‘ When I got to the Opera last night, you were gone.” 

tinguished countryman. | The fortnight passed, and many a succeeding week, without the returo of 


“ Well,” said his lor!ship, “ of course you can't, if you dine with the Premier.) Alexis to De Urston House—without any news from him. Meanwhile, the 
Charming man Baron Podziwil—great friend of your father’s—thinks he re-| cheek of the Lady Anne grew pale, and her eye was vacant but restless. No- 
members you. You think not, eh? Can I set you dowa?t Good morning, thing was ever heard at the West End of Obrenow, and the family was too proud 
then. Lady Anne will exptct you at our box to night.” ‘to make public inquiries on the subject. But those who, unlike the Lady Anne, 

And to these amiable nothiags, and others like them, from his friends of the) read the morning papers, carelessly glanced over the following paragraph, 
beau monde, was the miserable young man compelled to listen, till the dinner-| which appeared just three days after the last visit of M. Lazarus tu Chesterfield 
hour of his ** world ” arrived, when he retired to his lodgings mot to dress) |Street : 
for the Earl of Liverpool's (where he was not invited.) but to arrange his plans,|) “* The inhabitants of Welljuhn Street, Poplar, were alarmed last night by 
—to regulate the concluding scenes of that fearful drama, the life of an adven-| the sudden explosion of a pistol, which proved to have been caused by the 
turer. ‘suicide of a foreigner, apparently a Pole. The person in question had only oc- 

Strange as it may seem, the Count Alexis did not make his appearance that! cupied the lodgings for the two previous days. Nothing was found or elicited 


night at the opera. The Lady Anne,in spite of the admiration she excited,and the| to identify the body, which will be buried to morrow night without a funeral , 


high spirits it was her pleasure to assume, retired early. Tne night was stormy,| service, the worth Coroner remarking that aclearery case of * felo-de-se’ never 
and the carriage could nowhere be found ; Lord Eaglestone rin one way, anc, came before him.” - 

a host of Russtans another. Only one cavalier remained in attendance on the’) Excellent Coroner! was it because “ the body was not identified,”’ and “ ap- 
beauiy : it was the Count Semowski,whose incognito, about to expire,scarcely| parently’’ belonged to some obscure * Pole,” that * the clearness of the case” 
preserved him from the deference due to his real rank. It was a whim of the’ js0 forcibly struck you? 

Lady Anne to be profoundly ignorant of what she had heard whispered at least|| And vou, thoughtless readers, do you think this a melo-dramatic sketch ? 


a dozen times that evening. | On our honour it is a page out of that sealed book of all imaginary catastro- 
** What a beautifal opal is that you are wearing, Lady Anne! I do not, phes,—Real Life. 
think I ever saw so large a stone,—or, at least, only once.” | ——— 


“Do you admire it, Count! It came from your country.” GAMBLING. 

“Ab! tT conceive. But [ hear the carriage. Palikoff, hold the om “ Of all the vices (says Mr. Maxwell) to which erring man is prone, I be- 
brel!a, while I assist the Lady Anne. Stupid ! you have allowed the wind to’ \jeve a love of gaming is the only one that is not tobe eradicated once the root 
blow it inside out—just what I might have expected. Thank you, sir, for ex-\/nas struck. The drunkard may be reclaimed—the dvuellist, shocked by some 
tricating us.” calamitous occurrence, will occasionally abjure the pistol—but to every sug- 

This was addressed to some bystander, who volunteered into the rain from) gestion of the heart the gambler is insensible, and for one sccursed pursuit 

under the arcade, and was particularly assidvous in disengaging the unruly every link of common humanity will be snapped asunder. Clime or caste 
umbrella from the hood of the Lady Anne. Having performed this service, may vary, but the gambler is the same. The Malay stakes his favourite wife 
he was again lost in the crowd before the carriage containing the De Urstons! upon a quail fight—the Peer beggars his first-born ou the Derby—while for a 
was whirled out of the Haymarket. _pot-house sweep the shopman robs the till and the child plunders his unsus- 

When a sealed packet was put into the lands of the Emperor of Russia the jpecting parent. That every domestic relation is annihilated by a spirit for play 
following morning,as he was preparing for an ancience with the Prince Regem, |has been too frequently and too fatally proved to admit a question—and that 
that august personage was observed to smile, and General Palikotf distinctly it 1s equally destructive to every moral quality in man has been frequently es- 
heard him inutter, “ By St. Paul! [ thought as much. It was a lucky cowp tablished. I never knew a gambler who was not a heartless wretch—imcapa- 
de vent.” | ble of friendship—cold to love—a monster all absorbed within himself, and 

Eleven o'clock —twelve—one - for those three hours Count Alexis had sat without a single feeling in unison with the best sympathies of our nature. 
at a table in hisapartments, resting bis head ou his hands, without changing) { will give you two instances of what gamblers are—the tales are over true : 
his position. And he was not wearied : the mind in bim quelled and control-|, —In one case the person was my friend—while with the other I] was, thank 
led the body. He could have sat so the livelong day, and Lot been sensible, |Heaven, but slightly acquainted. B— had taken a high degree in Cambridge ; 
of the irksomeness of the posture. Precisely at five minutes past one, a knock) and with the exception of the late Baron Smith, | never met a more elegant 
was heard at the door, and M. Lazarus was announced _ scholar or a more polished gentleman. After he had left the university, B— 

“ Ha !"* said Alexis at last, “* why are you so late *" travelled ; but, alas, the hour he first set foot im the French metropolis was 

“ Punctual, my dear Count, as an executioner,—excuse the simile. Your fataltohim On the continent he imbibed a taste for play, which, in latter 
West End clocks are too fast. Everything is too fast at the West End.” ‘life, became unconquerable. Wih abundant talent to have taken a high po- 

“ Too fast 1” said Alexis with a dull stare : * I find time too slow. But let) sition in any walk of life, through his accursed rage for gaming his career was 4 
us not waste it. You are come to clear scores with me. Sit down, if you \succession of wild literary speculations, all sufficiently specious, and all equal- 
please : there, opposite me.” ly unfortunate. He was a disciple, also, of the Godwin sehool—and he 

The Jew did as he was requested, and took a seat with a show of alacrity.| formed an attachinent toa lady, whose only fault was, that she was one of 
There was something in the manner of the pale young man opposite to him those who madly p ace themselves above the conventional regulations of socie- 
not exactly business like, though his words were uaexceptionable. After all,| ty, and hold the opinion of the world at defiance. A long probation in a debtor's 
what was manner? {t was nothing to M. Lazarus. The (so called) Count! jail might have been expected to work a reformation. here every extreme 
might be annoyed at the total ruin ofhis prospects, or he might have a head- of misery poor B—had undergone— and when he was at last discharged, he 
ache ; he might contemplate suicide, or soda-water. What did it signify to| had wearied out every friend, and found himself once more upon the world, 
M. Lazarus! So he plunged his hand into avery deep pocket and prodaced burdened with a helpless woman, and without a coat. A rare instance of a 
an account-book. As he did so, Alexis rose very slowly and locked the door. radesman’s kindness relieved B— from the latter difficulty. A tailor, whom 

“You are right,” said the Jew, “ to be on the safe side.” M. Lazarus thought ne had once befriended, heard of his patron's misfortunes, visited him in prison, 
it best to say this ; but, on the whole, he would have been just as pleased to|jand begged to present him with a suit of clothes. Poor B-—{was too deeply 
have finished his business without this preliminary. |'humble to allow him to leave his obscure lodging in the daylight, he fitted 

“ There, I believe that is the proper balance-sheet. I drew it out carefully im the dusk of the evening to the friendly tailor’s, Lo receive the welcome sup- 
last night,” continued the Jew in an easy, cheerful tone, selecting a paper from, ly. He was returning to his humble home, where she, the faithful companion 
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pin when unfortunately he passed a low gaming||alive. Open and generous as is this disp-si io: of affability, it knows that the 


of his misery, was awaiting him, 

house, termed in slang parlance a * silver hell,’ and the in 
returning, the impulse was irresistible. He turned into a pawnbroker’s, bor- 
rowed some money on the new clothes he obtained, entered the den of infamy, 
and in halfan hour came out—a beggar. The wretched man was desperate. 
His companion was awaiting his return with means to enable him to venture 
d cently abroad, and seek sume honest employment. Howshould he look the 
wretched girl inthe face, and own the damning fact tha: he was an irreclaima- 
ble castaway ? At the instant a stranger passed, and B— caught a transient 
glance of well remembered features. The face was that of an old schoolfellow, 
a meek and estimable clergyman, * passing rich,’ not on foity, but four hun- 
dred pounds a year. B— followed his quondam class fellow toa cheap and 
unfashionable hotel, and asked for and obtained an interview. At first, the 


stranger did not recognise in the abject pauper the second wrangler of his) 


year ; but the painful remembrance was recalled, and to the tale of B—’s dis 
tress a ten-pound note was given, with an ardent squeeze of the hand, and an 
entreaty to ‘ Go, and sin no more.’ Will it be credited ? but on its sad reality 
I pledge my word—the wretched man returned to the den in which an hour 
before he had been beggared—staked his ten-pound note—and lost it! 
Madness followed : he rushed wildly from the hell, and committed suicide 
from the battlement of the next bridge, recording, in a hurried scrawl to his 
wretched companion, before he took the fatal leap, the circumstances which 
had immediately led to self-destraction. Monomania is a fashionable doctrine 
of the day. Was not this wretched man’s case decided msanity? I have a'- 
ready told you that gamblershave no hears, and [I fancy | shall find little 
difficulty in establishing the truth of that assertion. Several years ago I was 
stopping in a city hotel, and one morning was shocked to learn from the waiter, 
that a young gentleman I had occasionally noticed in the coffee-room had de- 
stroyed himself during the preceding night by taking an enormous dose of 


fernal spirit for play) ‘ones of hilarity are as bitterness to the mourner, and that condolence is not 


for the individual boisterous with joy. The affable man has a head to perceive 
‘as well as heart to feel, and thus he knows when. where, and to whom to ad- 
dress his conversation. No one ever wished that he should say one word less, 
jor felt fora moment as if he could have bowed him from his presence. 

| 4s affability has nothing in common with garrulity, so it is far removed from 
officiousness. The officious man elbows himself forward where his presence 
is often the least desired ; and tenders his questionable services in cases where 
such offers are 2 positive rudeness and annoyance. Jn company, conversation 
is absolutely dragged with his opinions; and he questions with such pertina- 
city, that one would imagine be had received the commission of confesscr- 
general to society. He is ever obtruding on other people’s business, on the 
plea of tendering assistance ; and his advice follows so rapidly, that it would 
‘seem all other men were dolts, and he the only one capable of directing them. 
To be sure officiousness often manifests itself where it cannot pcesibly have 
any persoual object to serve, and where it is evidently the result of vanity, or 
jof a want of power to discriminate between what is strictly private, and what 
jis the legitimate object ofa friendly interest. The affable man is never at 
fault in this respect. He has a delicate perception of where he shall or shall 
jnot present himself; and his generous courtesy often renders him a welcome 
\visitor. under ciréumstances which would be absolutely exclusive of other in- 


prussic acid. From my informant | ascertained farther, that the unhappy sui 
cide had committed the dreadful crime in consequence of having been ruined 
by play; and from his brief and melancholy history another proof was given of 
the blind infatuation with which a confirmed gambler rushes with reckless haste 
upon destruction. The unfortunate person had been brought up a tradesman 
and scarcely a year before had unexpectedly succeeded to ten thousand pounds. 
He immediately threw up a lucrative business, and became, according to his 
idea of the term, a gentleman. Sharpers at once marked him for a victim, and, 
as it would appear, never was a dupe more easily ensnared. He was plun 
dered on the turf and cheated at the hazard table ; and so effectually did) 
these swindlers pluck him, that withm twelve months he had not a feather left 
On the preceding evening he had entertained his villanous companions for the 
last time, and although he had made most deliberate preparations for self-de- 
struction, his spirits appeared even more elevated than usual When the 
— broke up he retired to his bedroom, undressed, and swallewed the dead. 
y potion. Of course, death was instantaneous, for he had taken a suffiency 
of prussic acid to poison twenty men. An inquest sate upon the body, and 
his villanous companions were summoned to give evidence before the jury. 
Dark suspicions had arisen that they were privy to the intended suicide, and it 
was whispered that they had even procured the diug. Hence they were 
placed ina private room under charge of a policeman, until the time should 
come when they would be required ‘o give evidence before the inquest. Th: 
covoner directed an officer to bring them forward. He went, unlocked the 
door, aid how were the ruffians employed? The body of their victim lay in 
an adjacent room —Were these the mora! murderers of the dead gambler ' 
heart-smitten at the fate of him whom they had driven to self-destruction 
No—the wretches were engaged in play, and squabbling about a misdeal! In 
military life, play is even more destructive than in any other profession. ”’— 


AFFABILITY. 

It was a happy saying of the half-civilized New Zealander, when apologi- 
sing for the rather vehement eloquence of his untutored brother, ‘that his 
mouth was great because his heart was warm.’ !n other words, the savage 
was of a frank, generous, and open nature. Had he beena sulky, morose 
barbarian, he would have drawn his cloak up to his chin, and met the white 
man with frowns instead of words, or slunk away to the forest ; a cunning sel- 
fish barbarian, only intent on presents of muskets and '@»acco, and he would 
have cringed and touched noses till he had melted the expected donor into li- 
berality ; or a treacherous savage, and he would have brought pigs and po- 
tatoes, spread the mat, and lighted the fire for the stranger against whom, 
during sleep, he had determined to raise the tomahawk. But he had a warm 
heart, an! therefore he shook hands, talked, whooped, and danced—shook 
hands, talked, and whooped again. ‘ His mouth was great because his heart 
was warm.’ The same attribute obtains among every class of people—en- 
lightened as well as barbarian; only amongst the former it is known by the 
more familiar and less figurative term—A ffability. 

Though literally signifying the disposition to talk to, or converse with, affa- 
bi ity is totally distinct from garrulity. A garralous person is ever chattering 
either from vanity of some fancied acquirement, or for the mere gratification 
of a gossiping propensity. ‘There is no generosity or nobleness of sentiment 
in his talk ; no reflection or feeling which you can associate with any amiable 
quality either of head or of heart. In fact, he speaks more the less he thinks, 
an |, like a shallow brook, makes all the greater noise that there is no breadth 
or volume in the source whence his chattering proceeds. He is an annoyance 
and biadrance to every one, inundeting them with talk, without respect to time, 
situation, or occasion. He would much rather that he was listened to only 
by great people; but, failing these, he will stick like a limpet to any one 
forbearing, or weak enough to grant him an audience. The * indeed,’ ‘ very 
good, and ‘ah, really,’ which ‘he listener meant as conclusive interjections, 
the chatterer mistakes for incenti es, and so proceeds with increased volubility. 
Nay, the direct, ‘so I have heard,’ or ‘I don’t care for that,’ has no power to 
obstruct the current of his words: he rather glories ina little interference, 
that he may have the pleasure of placing the matter in what he conceives to 
be an entirely new light. Be the listeners gay or sad, exulting over success} 
or sorrowing under some severe privation, it is all one to the chatterer; he 
has no more appreciation of their feelings than if he had been a speaking auto- 
maton. Not sowith the affable man: he addresses this or that one, because 


dividuals He is frank, because it is his nature to be so, but his generosity 
teaches him what is due to others ; hence he is never found obtruding. Ofi- 
‘ciousness is an offence, a characteristic of mind, which impinges on others ; 
|affability a virtue, which appears chiefly as flowing from its possessor In the 
one case we look upon society as the sufferers, in the other we admire the 
javtable gifts of the individual. ‘The affable man converses freely on subjects 
(which he may approach, maintaining all the while a proper deference for the 
lopinions of others, His sentiments are expressed without any semblance of 
\Opinionativeness ; and though approaching and approachavle in every respect, 
jthere is none of that interference and counsel tendering which renders the offi- 
leious so insufferable. 

Again, affability, though implying a frank, courteous, and kindly demeanour, 
‘has nothing to do withimpertinent familiarity. Proceeding upon the idea, that 
it is only from members of the same family, and from the most intimate ac- 
quaintances, that we are to permit familiarity, there can be nothing so objec- 
itionable in ordinary behaviour as this characteristic. Your familiar man is 
\quite as intimate with you on the occasion of your second meeting, as though 
ihe hed ecn your brother ur bosom companion. He thrusts his arm into yours 
|with an air of easy assurance, takes you by the button, or slaps your shoulder, 
calls you by your Christian name, which, if John, he is sure in a few seconds to 
\fam:liarise into Jack ; congratulates, condoles, or questions you on matters so 
|strictly personal, that you are really at a loss whether to pity him for his stu- 
lpidity, or kick him for his iimpudence. A ffability never offends on this score. 
|it is the emanation of a manly sensibility, discharging itself in society freely 
and generously, yet without overstepping the bounds of the strictest politeness. 
The affable man cun converse, or can be conversed with, on the occasion of 
his first meeting, with the most perfect freedom, can render the stage-coach or 
steamboat agreeable by his obliging and intelligent demeanour; and this too 
without appearing at the end of the journey in any other light than that ofa 
pleasant stranger. You may meet him five times or fifty times, he will be the 
same respectful acquaintance —the same trank and buoyant conversationist, 
who feels that he owes the duty of cheerful words to his fellow men—a debt 
which he can perfectly well discharge, without cenneneng the limits ofa 
merely general relation. Nay, it is this very generality of feeling, this truly 
icosmopolite spirit of social frankness, that carries him beyond officiousness and 
\familiarity. Tn the light of kindness, every man stands in the same relation to 
nim ; and :t isa littleness of which he has no conception, to drop from the 
broad principle of brotherly recognition to that of perscnal intermeddling. 

It is sometimes objected by a certain narrow minded set, that the practice 
of affability tends to lessen the respect of their subordinates; in other words, 
interferes with what they imagine to be their personal dignity. ‘ Dignity’ 
must have a very questionable foundation indeed if its stability even runs the 
risk of being affected by a frank and courteous demeanour. There may be 
such a think as servility engevdered by fear and hypocrisy, but there can be 
nothing like true respect when it is not acquired by kindness and consideration. 
{t is familiarity on the part of a superior, not affability, that induces sabordinates 
to indulge in improper liabilities. The nobleman may havea kind and pleas- 
ant word for the meanest man on his estate without losing one tittle of real 
dignity : and so may the master have for his employé, without compromising 
either his authority or right to direct. It often happens, because there is too 
little attention bestowed upon the culture of this characteristic, that the em- 
ployed conceives a dislike for the employer, and acts as if his interests were 
at variance. A few kindly words, a little considerate attention, on the part of 
masters, always supposing it to be in union with substantial justice, would pre- 
vent, we are confident, much of that unpleasant feeling of class which so $fre- 
quently prevails, and would be the most effectual extinguisher to those strikes 
and feuds which form one of the most.unamiable features of the present age. 
Such is affability, taken in contradistinction to garrulity, officiousness, or 
familiarity. As aquality by itself, it is one of the most amiable that can adorn 
the human character. Proceeding from a generous feeling of brotherly love— 
from a broad principle of philanthrophy, which knows no personal or sectarian 
antipathies—it breathes kindness and encouragement to all. It carries an at- 
mosphere of cheerfulness around it, makes the desponding think that the world 
is not quite so bad after all, lightens the burden of the oppressed, smooths the 
wrinkles of the fretful and sulky, and reconciles to each other the offending and 
offended. The public street would be but a vista of moving automatons, were 
it not for the friendly recognition, the hearty shake of the hand, or the affection- 
ate inquiries of your affable men. Without them the business of life would 
be a sullen huckstering, interrupted only by the impertinences of the officious 
and familiar. Be it in public or in private, affability is ever a welcome atten- 
dant, soothing down asperities, and thawing that reserve which is apt to de- 
generate into heartless coldness or positive ill-breeding. As it is pleasant and 
agreeable and useful to others, so it is indicative of a manly and generous sen- 
sibility. It is incompatible with a morose, selfish, or deceitful nature ; and 
we may rest assured, with the New Zealander, that he who owns it, ‘ has his 


he acts from the impulses of a frank, generous, and brotherly nature. There 
is an unmistakeable import in his words, however few; nay, his very air and 
manner would amply interpret his feelings, though his words were altogethe 
wanting. This gift of ility has no special hankerings after the titled o 
great. Its morming salute or weather remark comes in tones as frank and 
kindly to the pauper as to the peer, perhaps more so, as considerations arise in 


mouth great because his heart is warm.’ 


THE LATE JOHN CONSTABLE. 


We resume our review of this volume, so interesting in its personal eee 2 
phy, and so instructive in its notes upon the arts, with a selection of Anec 
of various characters, with which Mr. Leslie has sprinkled and pleasantly em- 


onnexion with the former to which the feelings of the affable are peculiarly |bellished his very agreeable work. 
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Samuel Strowger was a most symmetrical model in the life school; Mr. 
Leslie says : 

*[ cannot take leave of my old friend Strowger without mentioning, that 
towards the close of his life the students of the Academy presented him with 


a silver snuff box of huge dimensions ; and that a verv exact portrait of him in slip from under a man, and leave infidelity or madness; but | talked to a tree. 


his best days was painted by Wilkie. It is the head of the intelligent farmer 
in the * Rent Day,’ who, seated at the table with his finger raised, appears to 
be recalling some circumstance to the recollection of the steward * * * * 

1810. * Constable and Wilkie were much together at that time, and their 
friendship never suffered any diminution. Constable sat to Wylkie for the head 
of the physician in his picture of the Sick Lady, and again, in the character of 
a physician, at a late period of their lives. * * * 

“ Varley is here (at Salisbury) teaching drawing to the young ladies. ‘ Prin 
ciples,’ he says, ‘are the thing. The warm grey, the cold grey, and the round 
touch.’” 

Mr. Fisher writes in 1824: “ The stupid English public, which has no 
judgment of its own, will begin to think there is something in you if the 
French make your works national property. You have long lain under a mis- 
take ; men do not purchase pictures because they admire them, but because 
others covet them. * * * Did you know the fact in natural history, that rooks 
pre'er to build in elm trees before all others, and that they seldum, or never, 
frequent chestnuts? When we were felling our elms at Gillingham, some 
rooks flew over and were clamorous. Whether deprecating our work of des- 
truction or not, | cannot tell. * * J| beg to congratulate you on the appear- 
ance of your name in the eee Do not despise themtoo much They 
cannot give fame, but they attend on her. Smoke gives notice that the house 


| struck with him altogether as a sound fellow ; he has great power. 


| 1832. “TI bad a terrific visit from K F*** on Sunday morning. He was 


brushed up and ‘ bearded like the pard,’ and going to hear Irving, who, he said, 


lwee the only man to preach the Bible, explain the prophecies, &c. I cautioned 
‘him against enthusiasm in religion, which, as it has no foundation, is apt to 


‘However, touching his picture of * Circe’ told better, and he went away with a 
ghastly smile, nearly crushing my hand in that grasp of his. This visit really 
idid excite me, and I fell into a passion, which did me good. . . . P***** has 
just been here, accompanied by Newton’s dog, who has presented me with 
‘two fleas, lest | should now sleep. God bless you all Alfred close at my 
lelbow. . . . Jones likes my preface. . . . | have seen Stanfield, and am much 


My dear Leslie, many thanks for your visit yesterday, 


last, [ know not. Archdeacon Fisher used to compare himself in some situe- 


tions to a lobster in the boiler ; very comfortable at first, but as the water be- 
‘came hotter and hotter, grievously perplexed at the bottom, P***** ealled 
| joked with him at first on the folly of fighting with windmills, but 
he is quite confirmed in the boundless notions he entertains on the wrong side of 


yesterday. 


every thing. 

| 

| PRIESTS, WOMEN, AND FAMILIES. 
By J. Michelet. Translated by C. Cocks. Longman & Co, 
| This book has created an extraordinary sensation in France, and its author 
‘seems to think its appearance well timed to gain the attention of an English 
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March 3d. 
| have got my large 


Waterloo beautifully stained on a new frame, keeping every inch of canvass. 
[t gives me much pleasure in the present occupation; but how long that will 


is on fire. * * 
“This morning a gentleman called on me who has nine telescopes; you public, already excited by similar topics, as he writes—“ Cette traduction ne 


may judge how thick they svon got ; it is John's forte, he is tosee them to- @*rait pas sans intérét 4 Londres, au moment oii le jesuisme travaille si folle- 
morrow. I am planning a large picture, and I regard all you say; but I do ment l’Angleterre."’ Those who have made themselves acquainted with tle 
not enter into that notion of varying o1.e's plans to keep the public in good genius of M. Michelet, and his style, in which the characteristics of the histo- 
humour. Change of weather and effect will always afford variety. What if ran and the poet are, often, illegitimately blended, will easily guess what are 


Vander Velde had quitted his sea pieces, or Ruysdsel his waterfalls, or Hob. the leading features of the present work. 
bema his native wuols! | The complaint of M. Michelet 1s, that education in France, and especially 


The world would have lost so many features in art. 

I know that you wish for no material alteration; but I have to combat from that of young women, is too much under the control of the priesthood, and 
high quarters, even from Lawrence, the plausible argument, that subject makes too little in the hands of the mother, too much ecclesiastical and too little do- 
the picture. Perhaps you think an evening effect might do; perhaps it might ™mestic. Whatever may be the judgment ou M. Michelet’s opinions, his topic 
start me some new admirers, but | should lose many old ones. | imagine is an important one, if the statistic report of M. Louandee be true, that ** 622,- 
myself driving a nail; [ have driven it some way, and by persevering | may 900 girls are brought up by nuns under the direction of the clergy.” (Revue 
drive it home ; by quitting it to attack others, though [ may amuse myself, 1 des Deux Mondes, 1844.) But this is not the only topic of the writer; he 
do not advance beyond the first, while that particular nail stands still. No speaks of the condition of women, generally, ia France, and especially in Pa- 
man who can do any one thing weil will be able to do any other ditferent thing rs, and endeavours to arouse his fellow countrymen to consider its miseries. 
equally wel! ; and this is true even of Shakspere, the greatest master of va- As an instance of his suggestions we quote the following :— ie 
riety. Send me the picture of the shady lane when you like. Do you wish _‘“Menreceive about es much as women from public charity: this is unjust, 
to have any other? The sketch-book [ am busy with for a few days; it is They have infinitely more resources. ‘Tuey are stronger, have a greater vari- 
full of boats and cuast scenes. Subjects of this sort seems to me more fit for ety of work, more inifiative, a more active impulse, more locomotion, if I may 
| hold the genuine pastoral feeling of laud- so express myself, to go and hunt out work They travel, emigrate, and find 
It 1s by far the most lovely (nggements Not to mention countries where manual labour ts very dear, I 
department of painting as well as of poetry. 1 looked into Angerstein’s the knuw of proviuces in France, where it is very difficult to find either journey- 
other day ; how p2ramount is Claude! * * * men or man-servants. Man can wander to and fro Womau remains at home 

Nov. 1825 ‘+ My finances are sadly deranged, and this, I fear, will cause and dies. Let this workwoman, whom the opposition of the convent has 
me to give up my large work. I have just had a visit from Mr. Bannister to crushed, crawl to the gate of the convent—can she find an asylum there ! She 
request a landscape ; he had long desired one of me, from which, as he says, would want, in default of dowry, the active protection of an influential priest, 
‘he can feel the wind blowing on his face.’ I'wo chimney-sweepers were at @ protection reserved for devout persons, such as have had the time to follow the 
my door, * What!" he said, ‘brother brush ’ * * * _\‘ Mois de Marie,’ the Catechisms of perseverance, &c. &c., and who have been 


“ My pretty infant soon after you saw him wae seized with whooping cough for a long time past, under ecclesiastical authority. This protection is often 


I find medical men know nothing of this terrible disorder, and can afford it no very dearly purchased ; and for what’ to get permission to pass one’s life shut 
relief, consequently it is in the hands of quacks, [ have been advised to put up within walls, to be obliged to counterfeit a devotion one has not! Death 
him three times over and three times under a donkey .as a certain cure.’ cannot be worse. They die then, quie:ly, decently, and alone. They will 
In 1828 Mr. Fisher writes: “ Poor Coxe, as you probably know from Peter never be seen coming down from their garrets into the street to walk about, 
is no more. He died of old age. A more irreproachable, friendly man did with the motto, ‘ To live working, or die fighting.’ They will make no dis- 
not exist. He was always benevolently employed; and at his funeral, the terbances ; we have nothing to fear from them. it is for this very reason that 
congregation disturbed the service with sobs. After a great dinner, he used to we #re the more bound to assist them. Shall we then feel our hearts affected 
steal into his kitchen and give his cook a guinea. His domestics never left only for those of whom we are afraid! Men of money, if | must speak to you 
him. A silent bat strong compliment. His regard to truth was remarkable. in your own money language, | will tell you, that as soon as we shall have an 
He is the author of twenty four quarto volumes, and has hardly been convicted economical government, it will not hesitate to lay out its money for women, to 
of a mistake. He was quoted as an authority in his life time, an event of rare help them to maintain themselves by their industry.’ 
occurrence. ” ° * * * * * M. Michelet compares modern monasticism with that of the middle ages, and 
1829, «« *** and *** have been together on the visitation for three weeks |atgues that where an institution is not genially developed with a regard to its 
They have neither broken bread nor spoken together, nor, | believe, seen one. first true obyect, and also to the changes of the times, it must necessarily lose 
another. What a mistake our Oxford and Cambridge apostolic missionaries its true spirit, and sink into an irksome formality — 
fall into when they make Christianity a stern, haughty thing! Think of St.| ‘ Monastic life was quite a different thing in the middle ages : it was much 
Paul with a full-blown wig, deep shovel hat, apron, round belly, double chin,|/more serious. There were then in the convents both more training for death, 
deep cough, stern eye, rough voice, and imperivus manner ; drinking portwine, and a more active life. The system was, generally speaking, based upon two 
and laying down the law as to the best way ofescaping the operation of the (principles, which were sincerely and strictly adhered to: the destruction of the 
Curates’ Thesidence Act. ° * + * * body, and the vivification of the soul. To war against the body me employed 
“The Hadleigh Castle, Constable’s principal picture in the exhibition of |@7 exterminating SEN excessive vigils, and frequent bleeding. For the de- 


1829, received rather rougher usage than usual fron the newspaper critics; Velopement of the soul, the monks aod nuns were made to read, trauscrive, 
but it &nely embodied tothe eye the following lines from Thomson's * Sum- 49d sing. Up to the eleventh century they understood what they sang, as there 


mer,’ with which its title was accompanied in the catalogue of the exhibition :||was but little difference between Latin and the vulgar tongues of that period. 
|The service had then a dramatic character, which sustained and constantly 


‘ The desert joys captivated the attention; many thi 
ye : : ; y things that have been reduced to simple words 
all bounds. therm expressed im gestures and pantomimes; what is now then 
ude ruins glitter ; _ the briny deep. ‘acted. When they inflicted upon worship that serious, sober, and wearisome 
Seen “ou some pointe peemanreny 8 top, character that it still wears, the nuns were still allowed, as an indemnification, 
Far to the blue oy 8 8 utmost verge, ‘pious reading, legends, the lives of saints, and other books that had been trans- 
Restless, reflects a floating gleam. lated ; for instance, the admirable French version of the * Imitation.’ All these 


I witnessed an amusing scene before this picture at the Academy on one of ‘consolations were taken from them in the sixteenth century ; the discovery was 
n the 


the varnishing days. Whantrey told Constable its foreground was too cold, made, that it was dangerous to give them too great a taste for reading. 
and taking his palette from him, he passed a strong glazing of asphaltum all seventeenth, even singing appeared to be an object of suspicion to many con- 
over that part of the picture, and while this was going on, Constable, who stood fessors ; they were afraid the nuns might grow tender in singing the praises of 
behind him in some degree of alarm, said to me, ‘There goes all my dew.’ God. But what did they give them as a substitute!’ What did they get in 
He held in great respect Chantrey’s judgment in most matters; but this did jreturn for all those services which they no longer understood, for their reading 
not prevent fe carefully taking from the picture all that the great sculptor had and singing that were now denied them, and for so many other comforts, of 
done for it.” which they were successively deprived *”’ 

1830, Jan. 26, Constable says : “‘* Mr. Shee was elected last night by a large | We shall not follow the author through his details concerning monastic ed- 
majority of the Academy ; we expect much from his self-devotion and chival- ucation, or * direction” as it was called, in the seventeenth century ; nor shall 
rous sense of honour. . . . Yours, ever truly, J. C.’ Constable lived long |we analyze his criticisms upon St Frangois de Sales, Madame Guyon, Fenelon, 
enough to witness the ample fulfilment of the highest expectations formed on and Bossuet. We may notice, however, his general censure of the seventeenth 
occasion. * * jjcentu y. Accurding to his ja¢gmea:, many have loudly decried the eighteenth 

“ Beechey was here yesterday, and said, * Why, d—n it, Constable, what ajjcentury who have not had reading and reflection enough to find in it the legiti- 
d—d fine picture you are making ; but you look d—d ill, and you have got a |mate fruit of the seventeenth, which is thus severely characterized :— 

d—d bad cold '' so that you have evidence on oath of my being about a fine'| ‘| cannot help pausing a moment to admire how Equivocation triumphed 
picture, and thatI am looking ill. * ° * ad or this age. Un whatever side I turn my eyes, | find it every where, 


execution than for sentiment. 
scape to be very rare and difficult of attainment. 
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Ocroser 11, 


both in things and persons. It sits upon the throne in the person of Madame 
de Maintenon Is this person aqueen who is seated by the king's side, and 
before whom princesses are standing—or is she not? The equivocal is also 
near the throne in the person of the humble Pere La Chaise, the real king of 
the clergy of France, who from a garret at Versailles distributes the benefices. 
And do our loyal Gallicans and the scrupulous Jansenists abstain from the 
vocal? Obedient, yet rebellious, preparing war though kneeling, they kiss 
the foot of the pope, but would like to tie bis hands ; they spoil the best rea- 
sons by their distangue and evasious Indeed when | put in opposition to the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries this Janus of the seventeenth, the two 
others appear to me as honest centuries, or at the very least, sincere in good 


In the middle ages the priest was the spiritual and mortified man By the 
jstudies to which he alone devoted himself, by nocturnal prayers and vigils, by 
‘the excess of fasting, and by monastic privations. he mortified his body. But 
jin these days very little remains of all that ; the Church has sefiened down 
everything. The priests live as others do: if many pass a mean and pitiful 
life, it is, at least, generally unattended with risk. We see it, moreover, in 
ithe freedom of mind with which they engage the leisure of women with inter- 
minable conversations. Who is the mortified man in the present day, in this 
time of bard work, eager efforts, and fiery opposition! It is the layman, the 
wordly man, This man of the world, full of cares, works all day and all night, 
either for his family,or forthe state. Being ofien engaged in details of bu- 


‘and in evil. But what falsehood and ugliness is concealed under the majestic! /siness or studies, too thorny to iuterest bis wife and childreu, he cannot com- 


| 


harmony of the seventeenth! Everything is softened and shaded in the form. municate to them what fills his own mind. Even at the hour of rest, he 
but the bottom is often the worse for it. Instead of the local inquisition, you speaks ii:tle, being always pursuing his idea. Success in business and inven- 


have the police of the Jesuits, armed with the king’s authority. In place 
of a Saint Bartholomew, you have the monitor of a religious revolution, call- 


tion in science, are only obtained at a high price—the price that Newton men- 
tions, by ever thinking of uw. Solitary among his fellows, he runs the risk, in 


ed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, that cruel comedy of forced conver. making their glory, or their fortune, to become a stranger to them. The 
sion ; then, the unheard-of-tragedy, of a proscription organised by all the |Churchman, on the contrary, who, in these days, to judge of him by what he 
bureaucratical and military means of a modern government !—Bossuet sings publishes, studies little, and invents nothing, and who no longer wages against 


the triumph ; and deceit, lying, and misery reign everywhere! Deceit in 

politics ¢ local life destroyed without creating any central life. Deceit in 

morals : this polished court, this world of polite people receives an unexpec:- | 
ed lesson from the chamber of poisons: the king suppresses the trial, fearing to) 
fi nd every one guilty !—And can devotion be real with such morals !—If you 
re proach the sixteenth century with its violent fanaticisms, if the eighteenth 
appear to you cynical and devoid of human respect, confess at least also that, 
lying, deceit, and hypocrisy are the predominaat features of the seventeenth. 
hat great historian Moliere has painted the portrait of this century, and found 


himself that war of mortifications imposed by the middle ages, can, coolly ana 
quietly, pursue two very different occupations at tie same time. By his as- 
sidoity and fawning words, he gains over the family of the man of business, 
at the very moment that he hurls down upon Aim from the pulpit the thunders 
of his eloquence.” 

There is too much vraisemblance in the following explanation of some fea- 
tures of Parisian (and we fear of fashionable London) life :— 

** We cannot repeat it too often, for nothing is more true—woman is alone. 
She is alone, if she hasa husband, she is also alone, even with a son. Once 


its name—Tartuffe.” at college, she sees him only by favour, and often at long intervals. When he 
There is one general principle upon which M. Michelet argues, with which | leaves college, other prisons onan the eee and other exiles. A brilliant 
we must concur, and we notice it because it is applicable to many cases) evening party is given :—enter those well-lighted rooms, you see the women 
among ourselves at home as well as to continental convents. The author ar-| sitting in long rows, weil dressed, and entirely alone. Go, about four o'clock, 
gues that every institution for education, in order to be influential and whole-| to the Champs-Elysees, and there you will see again the same women, sad and 
some, must treat its pupils not as passive, but as active beings, and must pro- a agg their — to the Bois de Boulogne, each in her own carriage, »nd 
vide good occupation for their best faculties. He then observes, that where alone. thers, at the further end, are from their shops; but they are also 
this 1s not done, there is left a vacancy which will soon be filled with evils ee. by i nothing in the life of women, who have the misfortune to have 
For proof of this principle, we need not goabroad : we have only to look at) aot img to do, that may not be explained by one single word—loneliness, ennui. 
ia our own county, perbape but we is supposed to be a languishing disposition of 
nd unfavourable symptoms : no choral! society cheers the town ; no reading-| Hind, Is, lor a nervous woman, a positive evil impossible to support. it 
room collects the young men ; the stationer is going away in despair; there grasps its prey, and gnaws it to the core; whoever suspends the torment of a 
is not a neat garden, nor even a pretty geranium ina window. These seem jmoment is considered a saviour. Ennw makes them receive female friends, 
trivial signs to some, perhaps : for us they almost supply the place of positive \whom they know to be inquisiiive, envious, slandering enemies Lanui makes 
t hasbeen objected that M. Michelet has drawn his instances from the ment of the greatest interest. nut carries them to conceris, where they 
seventeenth century, and from a class of ecctesiastics of whom no living types ind a nite of gd kind of music, and where the diversity of styles is a 
exist. In reply to this, he proceeds to assert of modern clerical education, as fatigue forthe ear. Hanus drags them to a sermon, which thousands listen to, 
he has done with regard to conventional routine, its untitness for the times in| but which not one of them could bear to read. Nay, even the sickening half- 
which we live. Speaking of a former day, he savs :— : | worldly and half-devout productions, with which the neo-catholics inundate the 
“ The priest believed himself to be, in this sense, the man of the spirit, and Faubourg Saint Germain, will find readers among these poor women, the mar- 
man nothing. ven when the priest was young, he wastruly the father. the |mus acense, which wou urn the stomach of any one in health.’ 
other the child. In our days it is just the contrary ; the layman, in cities at| But we have allowed M. Michelet to say enough on the evil We must now 
least, is generally more learned than the priest; even the peasant, if he be a say! apg y which he suggests, and, if we understand well the pur- 
father of a family, with business and interests, or has served in the army, has |port of his book, this is very simple in theory, though it may not prove easy in 
more his curé and knowledge ; speaking un-| practice. Ny is be found, jy in to her 
grammatically is of noconsequence. But the contrast is still more striking, proper rank as the companion of her husband and the teacher of ber children. 
when this inexperienced priest, who has known nothing but his own seminary, We must be permitted to take the assertion with which the fullowing passage 
sees at his knees a fashionable, intriguing, impassioned woman, who now, per-| Opens cum grano salis :— 
haps, at the close of her seventh lustrum, has passed through everything sen- | * Frenchwomen are superior to those of England or Germany, and, indeed, 
timental and ideal. What ! she ask his advice ? she call him father? Why, to any other women, in being able not only to assist man, but to become bis 
every word she utters is a revelation for him—astonishment and fear take | cgi pe gute “1 partner, his alter ego. None but the commercial 
session of his soul. If he is not wise enough to hold his tongue, he will be |classes, generally speaking, are wise enough to profit by this. See, in the 
ridiculous. His penitent, who came to him all trembling, will depart laughing. shopkeeping quarters, in the dark storehouses of the Rue des Lombardes, or 
* * * Ifthe priest has not enough im ination and wit to put the questious jthe Rue de la Verrerie, the young wife, often born of rich parents, who aever- 
uries, ready-made questions, which he may ask in due order, and by which he |registering ™ is brought in or taken out, and directing the clerks and 
will force his fair penitent to dive into her own thoughts, sift her own secrets \porters. With such a partner, the house will prosper. The household is im- 
to deliver them over to him, open her heart’s sores, as one may say, thread by, proved by it. The husband and wife separated by their occupations during 
in his hands. Je know not how to qualify this culpable routine. /belmg able to participate sv divectly im the husband's activity, the wife 
These books, composed for a barbarous age, unparalleled in crimes, are the same _ also, * wn oy be able to associate with him in his business, 
that you give to your pupils in our own civilized age. And this young priest, |r at least in his ideas. st makes this difficult (I have not attempted to 
who according to your instructions, believes that the world is still that dreadful disguise it), is the spirit of speciality which goes on increasing in our different 
world, who enters the confessional with all this villanous science, and his ima- pyrene, as x55 oh i our scieuces, and driving us into minute details ; 
gination full of monstrous cases, you, impradent men ! (what shall [ call you?) |W naps hae poe aed ess perseveriug, and, moreover, less called upon to 
you confront him with a child who has never left her mother's side, who knows apply ve Fas i eg is confined to a knowledge of generalities. The 
nothing, has nothing to say, and whose greatest crime is that she has not learn-/ "an who will seriously initiate 4 woman in his own life, cando it safely and 
ed her catechism properly, or has hurt a butterfly! I shudder at the imter- him, but he would require to possess both patience and 
atory to which he will subject her, and at what he will teach her in his con- Kindness. ey have come together, as it were, from the two ite poles, 
odeutioas brutality. But he Connie her in vain. She knows nothing, and and prepared by a totally diferent education. Since it Is 80, yr gp 
says nothing. He scolds her, and she weeps. Her tears will be soon dried, jexpect that your young wife, intelligeat as she is, should understand you at 
but i will be long before she ceases to re flect.” owe! 7 she do wb wR, you, it is too frequently your own fault ;{ this 
idney us his ideal portrait of a bishop—M. Michelet most the dry, and scholastic forms which you 
sents to us his ideal of a priest :— jhave imbi trom your education. She remained in the sphere of common 
YS The priest, in the highest acceptation of the term, ought to be an old, ‘sense and sentiment, understands uothing of your formulas, om ‘salteite ten ry 
man, as he was at first, or at least a mau of a mature age, who, having passed. seldom indeed, do you know how to trauslate them into plain language. This 


through the cares of this world, and being well acquainted with family life, has requires address, will, and feeling. You would want, sir, let me tell you, both 


been taught by his experience to uoderstani the sense of the Great Family of 
the Universe. Seated among the old men, like the elders of Ierael, ke would, 
communicate to the young the treasures of his experience ; he would be the! 
man for all parties ; the man who belongs to the poor, the conciliating um- 
pire to prevent law-suits, and the physician of health to prevent diseases. To, 
be all that, something more is required than an excitable, hot headed young 
man. It ought to be a man who has seen, learned, and suffered much, and, 
who has at last found in his own heart the kind words, which may comfort us, 
on our way to the world tocome.” 


more sense, and more love. At the first word she does not understand, the 
husband loses his patience. ‘ She is incapable, she is too frivolous.’ He leaves 
ber, and al! is over. Butthat day he loses uch. If he had persevered, he 
would gradually have led her along with him ; she would have lived his life, 
and their marriage would have been real. Ah! what a companion he has lost ! 
how sure a confidant ! and how zealous an ally! In this person, who, when 
left to herself, seems to him too trifling, he would have found in moments of 
difficulty a ray of inspiration and often useful advice ”’ 

The following remarks on the power of early education are not too strongly 


In the following passage, M. Michelet maintains the paradox, that the ‘* man) expressed : — 


of the world,” as he calls the striving man in business, art or literature, un- 
dergoes more real penance than the secluded cenobite. There is, at least, 
some truth in this assertion when applied to such as poor Goldsmith, producing 
his beau-ideal of the Christian priest, and dreaming of turning all prisons into 
chapels and school-rooms, while at his wits’ end how to raise the rent of his 
miserable ope ; or, when applied to the life of the artist, striving at once for 
the beautiful and for—bread 


“ Education ! a mere trifle, a weak power, no doubt, which the father may, 
without danger, allow his enemies to take possession of! To possess the 
mind, with all the advantages of the first possessor! ‘To write in this book of 
blank paper whatever they will! and to write what will last forever! Aod, 
remember well, it will be in vain for you to write upon it hereafter; what has 
onee been indited cannot be erased. It is the mystery of her young memory 


| to be as weak in receiving impressions, as it is strong in keeping them, The 
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early tracing that seemed to be effaced at twenty re-appears at for'y or sixty 

It is the last and the clearest, perhaps, that old aze will retain What! will 
not reading, and the press, the great overruling power of our own days, give 
a stronger education than the former one’ Do not rely on this. The influ. 
ence of the press partly annuls itself; it has a thousand voices to speak, and 
a thousand others to answer and destroy what it has said. Education does not 
make so much noise ; it reigns. Look, in that little class, without witness, 
control, or contradiction, a man is speaking ; he is master, an absolute master 
invested with the most ample power to punish and chastise. His voice, not his 
hand, has the power of the rod ; the litt'e, trembling and believing creature. 
who has just left his mother's apron, receives his weighty words, which enter 
the soft tablet of her memory, and stick into it like so many nails of iron.” 

M. Michelet pleads for a prolonged maternal superimtendence over the boy as 
well as the girl, and complains, as Herder and other Germans have done, of 
the scholastic system which depresses original genius under a burden of lore, 
and gives to the world only polyglottic and polytechnic machines :— 

« When we reflect that ordinary life is so short, and that so many die very 
young we hesitate to abridge the first, this best period of life, when the child 
free under its mother’s protection, lives in Grace, and vot inthe Law. Bat if 
it be true, as I think, that this time, which people believe lost, is precisely the 
only precious and irreparable period, in which among childish games sacred 
genius tries its first flight. the season when, becoming fledged, the young eagle 
tries to fly—ah! pray do not shorten it. Do not banish the youth from the ma- 
ternal paradise, before his time; give him one day more ; to-morrow, all well 
and good ; God knows it will be soon enough! To-morrow, he will bend to 
his work and crawl along the furrow. But to day, leave him there, let him 
gain full strength and lite, and breathe with his open heart the vital air of lib- 
erty. An education which is too zealous and restless, and which exacts too 
much, is dangerous for children. We are ever increasing the mass of study. 
and science, and such exterior acquisitions ; but the interior suffers for it 
This one is nothing but Latin, the next shines in Mathematics ; but where is 
the man, 1 pray you! And yet it was the man, precisely, that was loved and 
taken care of by the mother. It was manshe respected inthe wanderings of 
the Child. She seemed to depress her own influence, and even her superinten- 
dence, in order that he might act and be both free and strong; but, at the, 
same time, she ever surrounded him as if with an invisible embrace.” 

MARGARET OF VALOIS. 

On the eighteenth day of August 1572, a great festival was held in the pal- 
ace of the Louvre. {t was to celebrate the nuptials of Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret of Valois. 

This alliance between the chief ofthe Protestant party in France, and the 


sister of Charles 1X. and daughter of Catharine of Medicis, perplexed, and in 


‘defend themsolves. In a lonely part ofthe town he is overpowered by num- 
bers, and is rescued from imminent peril by the Duke of Guise’s sister-in-law, 
th» Duches of Nevers, that golden-haired, emera’d eyed dame, of whom 
tonsard sang— 
‘- La Duchesse de Nevers 
Aux yeux verts, 
Qui, sous leur paupiere blonde, 
Lancent sur nous plus d'cclairs 
Que ne font vingt Jupiters 
Dans les airs 
Lorsque la tempete gronde.” 

To cut the story short, La Mole falls violently in love with Margaret, Cocon- 
nas does the same with the duchess ; and these four personages play important 
parts in the ensuing narrative, which extends over aspace of nearly two years, 
and into which the author, according to his custem, introduces a vast array of 
\characters, forthe most part historical, all spuritedly drawn and well sustained. 
|M. Dumas may, in various respects, be held up as an example to our history 
spoilers, self-styled writers of historical romance, on this side the Channel. 
Une does not tind him profaning public edifices by causing all sorts of absurdi- 
ties to pass, and of twaddle to be spoken, within their precincts ; ueither does 
he make his kings and beggars, high-born dames and private soldiers, use the 
very same language, all equally tame, colourless, and devoid of character. 
The spirited and varied dialogue in which his romances abound, illustrates and 
brings out the qualities and characteristics of his actors, and is not used for the 
sele purpose of making achapter outof what would be better told in a page. 
In many instances, indeed, it would be difficult for him to tall his story, by the 
barest narrative, in fewer words than he does by pithy and pointed dialogue. 

As the sole means of placing his life in comparative safety, Henry abjures 
the Protestant faith, and remains in a sort of honourable captivity at the court 
of France, suspected by Charles and detested by Catharine, to whom Rene the 
Florentine, her astrologer and poisoner, has predicted that the now powerless 
prince of Navarre shall one day reign over I’rance. Somedays have passed, 
ithe massacres have nearly ceased, and the body of Admiral de Coligny, dis- 
jcovered amongst a heap of slain, has been suspended to the gibbet at Mont- 
faucon. Charles IX, always greedy of spectacles of blood, proposes to pay a 
visit to the corpse of his dead enemy, whom be had called his father, and 
affectionately embraced, upon their last meeting previous to the attempted 
jissassination of the admiral by Mauvrevel, an attempt instigatéd by Coarles 
lhimself. We will give the account of this visit in the words of M. Dumas. 
| It was two in the afternvon, when a long train of Cavaliers and ladies, 
|glittering with gold and jewels, appeared in the Rue St Denis, displaying it- 
jself in the sun between the sombre lines of houses, like some huge reptile with 
isparkling scales. Nothing that exists at the present day can give an ade- 


some degree alarmed, the Catholics whilst it filled the Higuenots with j9y \quate idea of the splendour of this spectacle. The rich silken costumes, of the 
and exultation. The king had declared that he knew and made no difference | most brillant colours, which were in vogue during the reign of Francis I. had 


between Ruomanist and Calvinist—that al] were alike his subjects, and equally 
beloved by him. He caressed the throug of Huguenot nobles and gentlemen | 


not yet been replaced by the bare and graceless ature that became the fashion 
inftienry II11stune. The costume of the reign of Charles 1X. was perhaps 


whom the marriage had attracted to the court, was affectionate to his new |iess rich, but more elegant than that of the preceding epoch. 


brother-in-law, friendly with the Prince of Conde, almost respectful to the’ | 
venerable Admiral de Colgny, to whom he proposed to confide the command of | 
an army in a projected war with Spain. The chiefs of the Catholic party | 
were not behind-hand in following the example set them by Charles. Catha- | 
rine of Medicis was all smiles and affability ;the Dake of Anjou, afterwards | 
Henry Iil., received graciously the compliments paid him by the Haguenots | 
themselves on his successes at Jarnac and Moncontour, battles which he had | 


Iu the rear, and on either side of this magnificent procession, came the pages, 
esquires, gontiemen of low degree, dogs and horses, giving the royal train the 
appearance ofa small army. ‘The cavalcade was followed by a vast number 
of the populace. 

That morning, in presence of Catharine and the Duke of Guise, and of 
Henry of Navarre, Charles the Nmth had spoken, as if it were quite a natural 
thing, of going to visit the gibbet at Montfaucon, or, in other words, the mu- 


won before he was eighteen years old ; Henry of Guise, whose reputation as |tilated body of the admiral, which was suspended from it. Henry's first im- 
a leader already, at the age of two-and-twenty, almost equalled that of his |vulse had been to make an excuse for not joming the party. Catharine was 
great father, was courteous and friendly to those whose deadly foe he had so Nooking out forthis, and at the very first word that he uttered expressive of his 
lately been. The Duke of Mayenne and the Admiral, the Guise andthe Con- |repuguance, she exchanged a glance and a smile with the Duke of Guise. 
de, were seen riding, conversing. and making parties of pleasure together. |Heary, whom nothing escaped, caught both smile and glance, underwent them, 


Tt was the lion lying down with the lamb. 

On the twenty-second of August, four days after the marriage, in which the 
Huguenots saw a guarantee of the peaceful exercise of their religion, the Ad- 
miral de Coligny was passing through the street of St Germain |’Aaxerrois,, 
when he was shot at and wounded by a captain of petardiers, one Maurevel,| 
who went by the name of Le Tueur du Roi, literally, the King’s Killer. At} 
midnight on the twenty-fourth of August, the tocsin sounded, aud the massa | 
cre of St Bartholomew began. 

Itis at this stirring period of French history, abounding in horrors and) 
bloodshed, and in plots and intrigues, both political and amorous, that M. 
Alexandre Dumas commences one of his most recently published romances | 
Begivning with,the marriage of Henry and Margaret, he narrates, in his spirited! 
and attractive style, various episodes, real and imaginary, of the great massa-| 
cre, from the first fury of which, Henry himself, doomed to death by the re | 
morseless Catharine of Medicis, was only saved by his own caution, by the 
indecision of Charles 1X.. and the energy of Margaret of Valois. The mar-| 
riage between the King of France's sister and the King of Navarre, was merely 
one of convenance, agreed to by Henry forthe sake of his fellow Protestant. 
and used by Catharine and Charles as a lure to bring “ those of the religion,” 


land hastened to correct his blunder. 


* After all,” said he, ** why should I not go! I am a Catholic, and I owe 
as much tomy new religion.” ‘Then addressing himself to the king :—** Your 
najesty may recon upou me,” said he, “* I shall always be happy to accompa- 


iny you wherever you go.” 


In the whole procession, no one attracted so much curiosity and attention as 
this king without a kingdom, this Huguenot who had become Catholic. His 
eg and strongly marked features, his somewhat common tournure, his famili- 
irity with hisinferiors—a familiarity which wasto be attributed to the habits 
of his youth, and which be carried almost too far for a king—caused him to 


‘jbe at once recognised by the spectators, some of whom calledout to him— 


“ To mass, Heuriot, to mass !"’ 

To which Henry replied. 

“| was there yesterday, I have been there to-day, I shall go again to-mor- 
row. Ventre-saint gris! | think that is enough.” 

As for Margaret, she was on horseback--so beautiful, so fresh and elegant, 
that there was a perfect chorus of admiration around her, some few notes of 
which, however, were addressed to her companion and intimate friend, the 
Duchess of Nevers, who had just joined her, and whose snow-white steed, as if 


as they were called, to Paris, there to be slaughtered ansuspecting and defence ||proud of its lovely burden, tossed its head, and neighed exultingly. 


less. Margaret, then scarcely twenty years of age, had already made hersel 


** Well, duchess,” said the Queen of Navarre, “ have you any thing new to 


talked of by her intrigues ; Henry, who was a few months younger, but who, tell me!” 


even at that early period of his life, possessed a large share of the surewduers| 


“ Nothing, madam, | believe,” replied Henriette. Then, in a lower tune, 


and prudence for which his countrymen, the Bearnese, have at all times been /she added—*“ and the Huguenot, what is become of him?” 


noted, was, at the very time of his marriage, deeply inlove with the Baroness) 
de Sauve, one of Catharine de Medicis’ ladies, by whom he was in his turn 
beloved. But although little affection existed between the royal pair, thel 


“He is in safety,” replied Margaret. ‘“*And your Piedmontese hero? 
Where is he!” 
* He insisted upon being one of the party, and is riding M. de Nevers’ char- 


strong links of interest and ambition bound them together; and no -ooner||yes, a horse as big as anelephant. He isa superb cavalier. I allowed him 


were they married than they entered into a treaty of political alliance, to which, |\o come, because 


for some time, both steadily and truly adhered. 
On the night of the St. Bartholomew, a Haguenot gentleman, the Count 


thought that your Huguenot protege would be still confined 


to his room, and that consequently there could be no risk of their meeting.” 


“ Ma fui!” replied Margaret, smiling, ‘if he were here, | do not think there 


Lerac de la Mole, who has arrived that day at Paris with important letters for, would be much danger of a single combat. The Huguenot is very handsome, 


the King of Navarre, seeks refuge in the apartments of the latter from the 
assassins who pursue and have already wounded him. Unacquainted, how- 
ever, with the Louvre, he mistakes the door, and enters the apartment of the 
Queen of Navarre, who, seized with pity, and struck also by the youth and 
elegance of the fugitive, gives him shelter, and herself dresses his wounds, 
re in his behalf the surgical skill which she had acquired from the 
celebrated Ambrose Pare, whose pupil she had been. One of the most furious 
of La Mole’s pursuers is a Piedmontese gentleman, Count Hannibal de Cocon- 
nas, who has also arrived that day in the capital, and put up at the same hotel 


but nothing else—a dove, and not an eagle’; he may coo, but he will not bite. 
After all,” added she, with a slight elevation of her shoulders, “ we perhaps 
take him for a Huguenot, whilst he is only a Brahmm, and his religion may 
forbid his shedding blood. But see there, duchess—there is one of your gen- 
Ulemen, who will assuredly be ridden over.” 

“ Ah! it ismy hero,” cried the duchess ; ‘* look, look !"’ 

It was Coconnas, who had left his place in the procession i order to get 
nearer to the Duchess of Nevers ; but, at the very moment that he was cross- 
ing the sort of boulevard separating the street of St Denis from the faubourg 


through Paris, killing all the Huguenots he can find—sucb, at least, as will 


as La Mole. When the latter is rescued by Margaret, Coconnas rem same pame, acavalier belonging tothe suite of the Duke of Alencon, 


wao had just come up, was runaway with by his horse ; and, being unable 
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i iately to check the animal, came full tilt against Coconnas. The Pied-| ceived the tall furm of the Piedmontese, and the gigantic profile of his horse, 
pana in = me and his hat tell off. He caught it in his hand, jsharply detined against the evening sky, now reddened by the last rays of the 
and tured furiously upon the person by whom he had been so rudely, although |settingsun. Then the gentleman in the white satin doublet left the road 
accidentally, assailed. ‘which the cavalcade was following, struck into a side path, and describing a 
“ Good heavens !” said Margaret, ina whisper to her friend, “ it is Mon- curve, returned towards the gibbet. He had scarcely done this, when the 
| Duchess of Nevers approached the Queen vd Navarre, and said— 


: 
ciour do bn Sale’ “ We were mistaken, Margaret, for the Piedmontese has remained behind, 


“ That pale, handsome young man a cried the duchess. he P 

Yes ; be who so nearly upset your Piedmontese.” Monsieur de la Mole has followed him.” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed the duchess, “ something terrible will happen! They “ Mord: !” cried Margaret laughing, * is itso? I confess that I shall not be 
recognise each other.” ‘sorry to have to alter my opinion ” 

They had done so. Ceconnas dropped the bridle of his horse in surprise at| She then looked round, and saw La Mole returning towards the gallows. 
meeting with his former acquaintance, whom he fully believed he had killed, It way now the turn of the two princesses to quit the cavalcade. The mo- 
or at any rate disabled for along time to come. As to La Mole, when he ment was favourable for so doing, for they were crossing a road bordered by 
recognised Coconnas, 4 flush of anger overspread his pallid countenance. For high hedges, by following which they would get to within thirty paces of the 
a few seconds. the two men remaived gazing at each other with looks which gibvet. Madame de Nevers said a word to the captain of her guards, Margaret 
made Margaret and the duchess tremble. Then La Mole, glancing around him, made a sign to Gillonse, her tirewoman and confident ; and these four persons 
and understanding, doubtless, that the place was not a fit one for an explanation took the cross road, and hastened to place themselves in ambuscade behind 
spurred his horse, aud rejoined the Duke of Alencon. Coconnes remained for some bushes near the spot they were desirous of observing. There they dis- 
a moment stationary, twisting his mustache till he brought the corner of it mounted, and the captain held the horses, whilst the three ladies found a pleas- 
nearly into his eye, and then moved onwards. ant seat upon the close fresh turf, with which the place was overgrown. An 

“ Ha !” exclaimed Margaret, with mingled scorn and vexation; ‘‘] was opening in the bushes enabled them to observe the smallest detail of what was 
not mistaken then. Oh, this time it is too bad! And she bit her lips in passing. tps poy | 

__ La Mole had completed his circuit, aud walking up behind Coconnas, he 


ae is very handsome,” said the duchess, in a tone of commiseration. '\stretched out his hand and touched him on the shoulder. The Piedmontese 


Just at this moment the Duke of Alencon took his place behind the king and turned his head. fh tas 
the queen-mother ; so that his gentleman, in order to follow him had to pass | “Oh!” said he, “ it was no dream then. You are still alive 1” 
Margaret and the Duchess of Nevers As L1 Mole went by, be removed his“ Yes, sir,” replied La Mole, “ I am still alive. It is not your fault, but 
hat, bowed low to the queen, and remained bareheaded, waiting till her majes- such is the case.” , pith, wm dea 
ty should honour him witha look. But Margaret turned her head proudly  ‘“* Mordiew! I recognise you perfectly.” said Coconnas, in spite of your pale 
away. La Mole doubtless understood the scornful expression of her features ; cheeks. You were redder than that the last time I saw you.” 
his pale face became livid, and he grasped his horse’s mane as if to save him.“ And I recognise you also,” said La Mole, in spite of that yellow cut across 


self from falling. your face. You were paler than you are now when I gave it to you.” 
“ Look at him, cruel that you are,” said Henriette to the Queen; * he is 
going to faint. 


“ Good !” said Margaret, with a smile of immense contempt. ‘ Have you 


no salts to offer hiu ?” 
Madame de Nevers was mistaken. La Mole recovered himself, and touok his 
place behind the Duke of Alencon. 
The royal party continued to advance, and presently came in sight of the 
sallows at Montfaucon. The King and Catherine of Medicis were followed by 
‘oe Dukes of Anjou and Alencon, the King of Navarre, the Duke of Guise, and 


|, Coconnas bit his lips, but continued in the same ironical tone. 

| “It is curious, is it not, Monsieur de la Mole, particularly for a Huguenot, to 
‘see the admiral hung up to that iron hook ?” 

_ “Count,” said La Mole with a bow, “I am no longer a Huguenot, I have 
the honour to be a Cathulic ” 

| “ Bah!” cried Coconnas, bursting into a laugh, “ you are converted? How 
‘very sly of you !”’ 

_ © Sir,” replied La Mole, with the same serious politeness, “ | made a vow 
jto become a Catholic if { escaped the massacre.” 


' eit gentlemen ; then came Margaret, the Duchess of Nevers, and the ladies, “‘ It was a very prudent vow,” returned the Piedmontese, ‘and I congratulate 
cumposing what was called the Queen's flying squadron ; finally, the pages, you on it, Is It the only one you made!” ; ; 
esquires, iackeys, and the people—in all, teu thousand souls. The guards,| ‘No, sir, | made one other,’’ replied La Mole, patting his horse with his 
who marched in front, placed themselves ina large circle round the enclosure usual deliberate grace. : 
in which stood the gibbet ; and on their approach, the ravens that had perched |‘ And it was ” enquired Cocunnas. is 

upon the instrument of death flew away with hoarse and dismal croakings. To) “ To hang you up youder, to that little hook which seems to be waiting for 
the principal gallows was hanging a shapeless mass, a blackewed corpse, covered you, just below Monsieur de Coligny ” 


with mud and coagulated blood. It was suspended by the feet, for the head 
was wanting. !n place of the latter. the ingenuity of the people had substitu- 
ted a bundle of straw, with a mask fixed upon it; and in the mouth of the mask 
some scoffer, acquainted with the admiral s habits, had placed a toothpick. 

It was asad and strange sight to behold all these e’egant cavaliers and beau-, 
tiful women passing, like one of the processions which Goya has painted, un | 
der the blaekoned skeletons and tall grim gibbets. The greater the mirth of the’ 
visitors, the more striking was the contrast with the mournful silence and cold) 
insensibility of the corpses which were its object. Many of the party supported 
with difficulty this horrible spectacle ; and Henry o {Navarre especially, in spite. 
of his powers of dissimulation and habitual command over himself, was at last, 
unable to bear it longer. He took, as a pretext, the stench emitted by these 
human remains; and approaching Charles, who with Catharine of Medicis, had 
paused before the body of the admiral— 

“Sire,” said he, “does not your Majesty find that the smell of this poor 
corpse is too roxious to be longer endured !” 

** Ha! think you so, Harry ?” cried Charles, whose eyes were sparkling 
with aferocious joy. 

* Yes, sire.” 

“Then I am not of your opinion. The body of a dead enemy always smells 
well.” 

“ By my faith! sire,” said Monsieur de Tavannes, “ your Majesty should) 
have invited Pierre Ronsard to accompany us on this little visit to the admiral ; 
he would have made an impromptu epitaph on old Gaspard.” 

“That will I make,” said Charies. And after a moment's reflection,| 
Listen, geutlemen,” said he— 


* Ci git, mais c’est mal entendu, 
Pour lui le mot est trop honnéte, 
Ici l’amiral est pendo, 

Par les pieds, a faute téte.” 


* Bravo! bravo!’ cried the Catholic gentlemen with one voice, whilst the 
converted Huguenots there present maintained a gloomy silence. As to Harry 
he was talking to Margaret and the Duchess of Nevers, and pretended not to 
hear. | 
** Come, sir,” said Catharine, who, in spite of the perfumes with which she, 
was covered began to have enough of this tainted atmosphere—* Come, sir,”” 
said she to the king, ‘the best of friends inust part. Let us bid adieu to the 
admiral, and return to Paris.” | 

And bowing her head ironically to the corpse by way of a farewell, she 
turned her horse and regained the road, whilst her suite filed past the body off 
Coligny. ‘Ihe crowd followed the cavalcade, and ten minutes after the king's 
departure, no one remained near the mutilated body of the admiral. 

When we say no one we make a mistake. A gentleman, mounted on a 
black horse, and who, probably, during the stay of the king, had been unable 
to contemplate the disfigured corpse sufficiently at his ease, lingered behind, 
and was amusing himself by examining, in all their details, the chains, irons, 
stone pillars, in short, the whole paraphernalia of the gibbet, which, no doubt, 
appeared to bim, who had been but a few days at Paris, and was not aware of 
the perfection to which all things are brought for the metropolis, a hideous in-| 
genuity. This person was our friend Coconnas. A woman's quick eye had 
in vain sought him through the ranks ofthe cavalcade. Monsieur de Coconn 
remained in admiration before the masterpiece of Enguerrand de Marigny. 

But the woman in question was not the only person who sought Coconnas_ 
A cavalier remarkable for hiswhite satin doublet and the elegance of his plume, 


after looking before him, and on either side, had at Jast looked back and per) 


‘reached the ears of La} 


* What !” cried Coconnas, * all alive, just as T am?” 

* No, sir; after passing my sword through your body.” 

Coconnas became purple, and his grey eyes flashed fire. 

** Really,’ said he, with a sneer ; * to yonder rail? You are not quite tall 
enough for that, my little gentleman.” 

“ Then t will get upon your horse,” replied La Mole. “ A! you think, my 
dear M. Hannibai de Coconnas, that you may assassinate people with impunity 
under the loyal and honourable pretext of being a hundred to one. Not so. 
A day comes when every man finds his man, and for you that day iscume. I 
am almost tempted to break your ug!y head with a pistol shot; but pshaw! [ 
jshould perbaps miss you, for my hand sill shakes with the wounds you so 
treacherously gave me.” 

“*My ugly head!” roared Coconnas, throwing himself off his horse. ‘ On 
foot! Monsieur le Comte—out with your blade!’’ And he drew his 
sword. 

“T think your Huguenot called him ugly,” whispered the Duchess of Nevers 
to Margaret. ‘Do you find him so?” 

“‘ He is charming,” cried Margaret laughing, “and Monsieur de la Mole’s 
anger renders him unjust. Buthush! let us observe them.” 

a Mole got off his horse with «s much deliberation as Coconnas had shown 
haste, drew his sword, and put himself on guard. 

** Ah!” cried he, as he extended bis arm. 

**Oh!”’ exclaimed Coconnas, ashe stretched out bis. 

Both, it will be remembered, were wounded in the shoulder, and a sudden 
movement stil] caused them acute suffering. A stifled laugh was audible from 


behind the trees. The princesses had been unable to restrain it when they saw 


the two champions meee their shoulders and grimacing with pain. The laugh 
ole and Coconnas, who had been hitherto unaware 
of the presence of witnesses, but who now, on looking round, perceived 
the ladies. La Mole ayain put himself on guard, steady asan automaton, 
and Coconnas, as their swords crossed, uttered an energetic Mordieu ! 
* Ah ca !” exclaimed Margaret, ** they are 1m earnest, and will kill one ano- 
ther if we do not prevent it. This is going too far. Stop, gentlemen, | en- 
treat you.” 
‘Let them go on,” said Henriette,who, having already seen Coconnas inske 
head successfully against three antagonists at once, trusted that he would have 
at least as easy a bargain of La Mole. 
At the first clash of steel, the combatants became silent. . They were neither 
of them confident in their strength and, at each pass or parry, their imperfectly 
healed wounds caused them sharp pain. Nevertheless, with fixed and ardent 
eye, his lips slightly parted, his teeth firmly set, La Mole advanced with short 
steady steps upon his adversary, who, perceiving that he had to do with a mas- 
ter of fence, retreated—gradually, it is true, but still retreated. In this man- 
ner they reacned the edge of the moat, or dry ditch, on the other side of which 
the spectators had statiuned themselves. ‘There, as if he had only retired with 
the view of getting nearer to the duchess, Coco stopped, and made a 
rapid thrust. At the same instant a sanguine spot, which grew each second 
larger, appeared upon the white satin of La Mole’s doublet. 
* Courage !"’ cried the Duchess of Nevers. 
“ Poor La Mole!” exclaimed Margaret, with a cry of sorrow. 
La Mole heard the exclamation, threw one expressive glance to the queen, 
and making a skilful feint, followed it up by a pass of lightning swiftness. 


||This time both the women shrieked. The point of La Mole’s rapier had ap- 


peared, crimson with blood, behind the back of Coconnas. 
Neither of the combatants fell ; they remained on their feet, staring at each 


other, each of them feeling that at the first mo, ement he made he should lose 
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i ance. At last the Piedmontese, more dangerously wounded than his 
pecan g and feeling that his strength was ebbing away with his blood, threw 
himself forward upon La Mole, and seized bim with one arm whilst with the 
other hand he felt for his dagger. ka Mole mustered all bis remaining 
strength, raised his hand, and struck Coconnas on the forebead with his sword- 
hilt. Coconnas fell, but ia falling he dragged his adversary after him, and 
both rolled into the ditch. Then Margaret and the Duchess of Nevers, seeing 
that although, apparently dying, they still sought to finish each other, sprang 
forward, preceded by the captain of the guards. But before they reached the 
wounded men, the eyes of the latter closed, their grasp was loosened, and, let- 
ting fall their weapons, they stretched themselves out stiff and convulsed. A 
pool of blood had already formed itself around them. 

“Qh! brave, brave La Mole!” exclaimed Margaret, unable to repress her 
admiration. “ How can I forgive myself for having suspected you!’ And 
her eyes filled with tears. , 

“ yo ' alas!” cried the duchess, sobbing violently. ‘ Say, madam, did 
you ever see such intrepid champions 1” ; 

“ Tudieu !—What hard koocks!” exclaimed the captain, trying to stanch 


the blood that flowed from the wounds. “Hola! you who are coming, come) 


more quickly.” 

A man, seated on the front of a sort of cart painted of a red colour, was seen 
slowly approaching. 

“ Hola!” sapested the captain, “ will you come, then, when you are called ! 
Do you not see that these gentlemen are in want of assistance '” 

he man in the cart, whose appearance was in the highest degree coarse and 
repulsive, stopped his horse, got down, and stepped over the two bodies. 

“ These are pretty wounds,” said he, ** but 1 make better ones.” 

“Who, then, are you?” said Margaret, experiencing, in spite of herself, a 
vague and unconquerable sensation of terror. ’ 

“ Madam,”’ replied the man, bowing to the ground, “I am Maitre Caboche 
executioner of the city of Paris; and | am come to suspend to this gibbet 
some companions forthe admiral.” 

« And | am the Queen of Navarre; throw out your dead bodies, place our 
horses’ clothes in your cart, and bring these two gentlemen carefully to the 
Louvre.” ‘ 

La Mole recovers from his wounds before Coconnas is out of danger. The 
latter is, in great measure, restored to health through the care and attention 
which his late antazoutst generously lavishes on him ; they become totimate 
friends, and Coconnas is appointed to the household of the Duke of Aleucon, 
to which La Mole already belongs. The duke, out of opposition to his bro- 
thers, the king and the Duke of Anjou, has a leaning towards the Huguenot 
party. De Mouy, a Protestant leader, whose father has been assassinated by 
Maurevel, comes in disguise to the Louvre, to communicate with Henry of 
Navarre, in the sincerity of whose conversion the Huguenots do not believe. 
Henry, however, who knows that the walls of the Louvre have ears, refuses 
to listen to De Mouy, and declares himself Catholic to the backbone ; and De 
Mouy, despairing avd indignant, leaves the king's apartment. The Duke of 
Alencon, who has overheard their conference, as Henry suspected, stops the 
Huguenot emissary, and shows a disposition to put himself at the head of that 
party and become King of Navarre. There is a great deal! of intrigue and 
mancuvring very skilfully managed by Henry, who makes D'Alencon believe, 
that he has no wish to become any thing more than a simple country-gentle 
man, and that he is willing to aid him 1 his ambitious designs. He proposer 
that they should watch for an opportunity of leaving Paris and repairing to 
Navarre. Before the negotiations between the two princes are completed. 
however, the Duke of Anjou has been elected King of Poland, and bas had 
his election ratified by the Pope; and D*Alencon then begins to think that 
it would be advisable to remain at Paris on the chance of himself becoming 
King of France Charles 1X is delicate and sickly, subject to tremendous! 
outbursts of passion which leave him weak and exhausted ; his life is not likely 
to be along one. Should he die, and even if the Poles should allow their 
new king to return to France, D'Alencon would have time, he thinks, before 


the arrival of the latter, to seize upon the vacant throne. Even the reversion | 


of the crown of Poland would perhaps be preferable to the possession vf tha! 
of Navarre. Whilst ruminating these plans, one of the king’s frequent hunt- 
ing parties takes place in the forest of Bondy, and is attended by ail the royal 
family except the Duke of Anjou, then absent at the seige of La Rochelle. 
At this hunting party the following striking incidents occur. 

The pigueur who had told the king that the boar was still in the enclosure, 
had spoken the truth. Hardly was the bloodbound put upon the scent, when 


he plunged into a thicket, and drove the animal, an enormous one of its kind,|, 


from its retreat in a cluster of thorn-bushes. The boar made straight across| 
the road, at about fifty paces from the king. The leashes of a score of dogs 
were immediately slipped, and the eager hounds rushed headlong in pursuit 

The chase was Charles’s strongest passion. Scarcely had the boar crossed 
the road, when he epurred after him, sounding the view upon bis hora, and 
followed by the Duke of Alencon, and by Henry of Navarre. All the other 
chasseurs followed. 

The royal forests, atthe period referred to, were not, as at present, exten- 
sive parks intersected by carriage roads. Kings had not yet had the happy 
idea of becoming timber-merchauts, and of dividing their woods into tailles and 
futaics. The trees, planted, not by sc entific foresters, but by the hand of God, 
who let the seed fall where the wind chose to bear it, were not arranged in 


that your majesty likes to shoot the boar himself when it is brought to bay. As 
to the spear, i handle it very clumsily. We are not used to it in our mountains, 
where we hunt the bear with nothing but a dagger.” 

* By the mordieu, Henry, when you return to your Pyrenees you shal! send 
me a cart-load of bears. It most be noble sport to contend with an animal that 
can stifle you witha hug. But bark! I hear the dogs: No, I was mis- 
taken.” 

The king put his horn to his mouth and sounded a fanfare. Several horns 
replied to him. Suddenly a pryueur appeared sounding a different call. 

“ The view ! the view !” cried the king ; and he galloped off, followed by 
the other sportsmen —[ Remainder next week.) 

THE GREAT WELLINGTON STATUE. 

On Saturday a considerable party of scientific and literary men and artists 
were admitted to Mr. M. C, Wyatt's studio to witness the run of 17 tons of 
metal, as a cast of (chiefly) the forequarters of the horse in this noble eques- 
trian group. The flow of so large a quantity of molten meta! from the furnace to 
'\the receptacle whence it descends to fill the mould is a very grand and remar- 
\kable phenomenon, affording a perfect idea of a volcanic eruption. The fur- 
nace (a sea of luminous brightness which the eye cannot look upon except at a 
distance, and the fervent heat of which is felt far in the open air) is tapped 
in the interior of the building, by a long iron rod being beat against a lower 
vent; and the imprisoned fluid gushes out with tremendous fury and wonder- 
ful beauty into a channel prepared for its conduct. The dazzling red stream 
throws up clouds of vapour of every prismatic hue, the green tinge prevailing ; 
bot blues, yellows, and various gradations of red, rolling along both in these 
clouds and in flames emitted from, accompanying, and hovering over, the lava 
torrent. In the course of a few yards it is discharged into the pit’ made ready 
for it, and loosely covered with ashes, &c., to render it perfectly dry and pre- 
\vent explosion. Herein the metal circulates, producing many curious and 
\brilliant effects ; till, by a mechanical contrivance, four iron plugs are raised, 
and it descends into the unseen mould below, where the portion of the design 
to be executed in the bronze is carefully and skilfully disposed (with minute 
‘abour) to receive this enduring form. At this time the air vents communica- 
‘ting with, or rather leading from, this inferior chamber (eight or ten little 
chimneys), burst forth the perfect resemblance of volcanic craters, and casting 
jforth smoke, flames, sulphur, scoria, &c., in a striking manver. Altogether, 
the scene is worthy of a Schiller to describe it; and we rejoice to say, that in 
‘this instance, as far as can be surmised from probing the vents, the cast ap- 
ipeared to have filled every part, and to have perfectly succeeded. If it should 
so turn out when the hot mass can be fully examined, in a week or so, the 
jsculptor will have nothing more to do with the prodigious chance of casting on 
a large scale, but with a few slight pieces have completed this unparalleled 
undertaking. 

The arch at Hyde Park Corner, the entrance to the Queen's gardens, we 
may remind our readers, is to be crowned with this magnificent group; and we 
trust that 1846 will see the extraordinary epectacle of transporting and raising 
such a mass to its assigned position made a national festival at which the 
living Hero will be present to receive the grateful plaudits of his country.— 
Literary Gazette. 


Wantep,—The first volume of the Anglo American, for which a liberal 
price will be paid. 


| Diev,—At his father's residence, St. Urbain-street, Montreal, on Saturday 
‘morning, the 4th inst., Robert Armour, Jr., Esq, Advocate and Barrister at 
Law of this Province, and Law Clerk of the Honorable the Legislative Coun- 
cil, aged 38. 
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It was not without strong misgivings that we read the announcement, in 
the English Journals, that her Majesty was about to make a progress through 
the German States, we hazarded a few words of comment on the project at the 
time, and we regret that our fears have been realized. It is true that we have 
hailed, more than once, the notion that the spirited Queen of the British Em- 
pire could break through the hitherto impenetrable wall of Etiquette by which 
courts are surrounded, and enter personally into social conference with others 
ia a similar bigh and diguified station ; but we did not by that infer that she 
should render herself familiar with the homes, the petty cravings, and the piti- 
fol pride of the numerous titled chiefs, sprung from the ancient great robbers 
of Germany and now called Princes of * Royal blood.” 

England has been a glorious milch cow to Germany, eve: since the ascen- 


quincunxes, but sprang up without order, and as they now do in the virgin 
forests of America Consequently a forest at that period was a place in which 
boars and stags, wolves and robbers, were to be found in abundance. 

The wood of Bondy was surrounded by a circular road, like the tire of a 
wheel, and crossed by a dozen paths which might be called the spokes. To 
complete the comparison, the axle was represented by a carrefour, or open 
space, in the centre of the wood, whence all these paths diverged, and whither 
any of the sportsmen who might be thrown out were in the habit of repairing, 
ull some sight or sound of the chase enabled them to rejoin it. 

At the end of a quarter of anhour it happened, as it usually did at these 
hunts, that insurmountable obstacles had opposed themselves to the 
of the hunters, the baying of the hounds had become inaudible in the distance, 
and the king himself had retuned to the carrcfour, swearing and cursing ac- 
cording to kis custom. 

Well, D’Alencon! Well, Henriot !” cried here you are, mordieu ! 
as calm and as quiet as nuns following their abbess. That is not bunting 
You, D’Alencon—you look as if you had just come out of a bandhox ; and you 
are so umed, that if you got between the boar and my dogs, you would 
make them lose the scent. And you, Henriot—where is your Goaent 
‘Where your arquebuss ?” 


* Sire,” replied Henry, “ an arquebuss would be useless to me. I know 


sion of George J. to the British throne, and the Ger:nans of the petty states 
have never been unwilling to milk her—or indeed any state cow that would 
yield her treasure—pretty freely. The anecdote of George I. which has now 
passed into a joke, and is recorded in the pages of Mr. Joseph Miller, is terse 
and apposite enough on this head. That monarch, it is said, upon a certain 
occasion travelling towards his patrimonial dominions of Hanover, happened 
to stop at a hotel to take refreshment. The King ate a couple of eggs, fcr 
which a sum equivalent to two guineas were charged. The officer in attend- 
ance whose duty it was to pay casual expenses asked if eggs were so scarce in 
Germany, “ no, sir,” was the reply, “ but Kings are.” 

Thus is has been in the late progress of her majesty through the litte states 
of “ the wee bit German lairdie ;"’ wherever she came the cry has almost literally 
been “ give, give.” The Queen has been wise enough to respond to the call, 
but they have shown themselves inclined to dictate the amount. Now 
forget that their earliest benefactors on the English throne had not only foreign 
revenues and immense civilities from the English Parliaments, but has also 


| iven personal affection for their German possessions and people. But besides 


that the income of King Willian IV. was very considerabyl below that of 
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his predecessor George IV., and that of Victoria considerably less than the in- 
come of her royal predecessor and uncle, William IV., the Queen has not one 
foot of German dominion not one thaler of German revenue, and is the fifth in 
regular descent of English birth. Moreover she keeps within the bounds of her 
allotted revenue, comparatively small as it is, and does not run into debt to 
lavish money upon foreigners. Queen Victoria is generous but she is just, and 
as the rapacious on the European continent are dissatisfied, we trust she will 
trouble them no more. ans 

Cotumsia Cottece.—Annuat Commencement —This annual solemnity 
took place on Tuesday last, the 7th inst., at the Tabernacle, Broadway. The 
place was well selected as regards accommodation to the immense numbers 
who congregate on such occasions, but by no means so with reference to the 
lungs of the orators of the day. ‘The morning was very lowering at the time 
that the procession moved from the College, but it did not prevent the gather- 
ing of visitors, the immense building being filled to absolute repletion. 

The President opened the exercises with prayer, after which the salutory ad- 
dresses in Greek, Latin, and English, were severally and ably delivered by 
Messrs. Lefroy Ravenhill, John L. Elmendorf, and George B. Draper. The 
following were then successively given :—I1st. ‘‘Oo Moral Courage,”’ an ora- 
tion by Mr. John K. Adams ; 2d. “ The Falling Leaf,” an Essay by Mr. David 
B. Ogden, Jun. ; 3d. ‘‘ Maniology,”’ an Essay by Mr. George T. Elliot ; 4th. 
“ An Oration in German,” by Mr. Henry Onderdonk ; 5th. “* The Head and 
the Heart,” an Oration by Mr. Aaron B. Reid; 6th. ‘*‘ Whither are we tend- 
ing?” an Oration by ; 7th. ‘“* Nature and Art,’? a Poem 
by Mr. John A. Taggard ; and 8th. “On the influence of an author’s charac 
ter,” an Essay by Mr. Frederick S. Talmadge. We are bound to say that 
these subjects were generally well handled, and contained less of inflated style 
than is generally exhibited at these times. Certain crudities, some over-imagi- 
nation, and occasionally a mistaken notion here and there, are inseparable from 
the performances of young men who can have had little opportunity to do 
more than theorise; vevertheless there were marks of strong and vigorous 
thought in every one of these productions, and the speakers did themselves and 
their Alma Mater great credit. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was then conferred on Lefroy Ravenhill, 
John J. Elmendorf, John Drake, George B. Draper, George T. Elliott, Jr., 
George A. Jones, Henry Onderdonk, John K. Adams, James Anderson, Francis 
S. Cottenet, Wm. A. Falls, Geo. Irving, Saml. 'T. Jones, John W. Leavitt, Jr., 
Alex. McCue, Charles A. Minton, David B. Ogden, Jr., Aaron B. Reid, Ste- 
phen K. Stanton, John A. Taggard, Frederick S. Talmadge, and Pierre M. Ven 
Wyck. 

Henry B. Wainwright received the honorary degree of A.B., and that of 
A.M. in course was conferred on John P. Van Ness, Rev. John H. Hill, Rev. 
W. H. Parmelee, Abram S. Hewitt, David Thomson, Jr., Geo. W. L. Newton, 
Oliver E. Roberts, Wm. H. Harrison, Jr., Clement Moore, Wm. G. Banks, and 
Frederick Frye. 

The honorary degree of A.M. was conferred on Edward Cooper and Charles 
Hewitt. 

The degree of D.D. on the Right Rev. Horatio Southgate, and Rev. J. W 
M. Cullock. 

The degree of L L.D. on the Rev. Bird Wilson and the Hon. Daniel D. Bar- 
nard. 

Mr. Alexander M'Cue delivered the Valedictory address, the subject of 
which was “ Public Opinion,” in the course of which he most appropriately 
and feelingly introduced observations on the death of two members of his class 
who within the academical year have been lost to their friends and their coun 
try. This touching remembrance is always grateful thongh melancholy to the 
hearers, and may be said to have been the Tears of Alma Mater for the loss of 
promising children. 

The ceremonies were al! concluded by half-past two o'clock. 

Awnvat Fair or tat American Institute.—The concourse during the 
current week to this Fair, which is held on the spacious premises at Niblo’s 
has been, and continues to be immense. Jt must be evidentthat Fairs of this 
kind do great service to the cause of home manufactures and mechanism from 
the circumstance that every year it becomes more and more difficult to lay 
out the areaof display so as to meet the wants of the exhibitors, and that 
each successive year the visitors become more numerous and the emoluments 
increase. This is the 18th Anniversary, and welldoes it deserve the close 
attention both of citizens and of strangers who may be at this juncture in the 
city. Specimens are still being brought in, and it will be advisable to delay a 
general report of the Fair until next week. 

On Tuesday evening, J. J. Mapes, Esq , President of the Institute, delivered 
an elaborate and suitable address on the nature and utility of Fairs according 
to the principle here carried out. He detailed the advantages which have re- 
sulted to Agriculture, to science, to the useful and even to the Fine Arts, to) 
inventions, to discoveries, to improvements of all sorts, to the encouragement; 
of genius and industry, to the stand which the country takes as compared with 
other lands on all these matters, and to various important incidental circum- 


stances which came not directly within the plan of the Institution. In doing 
this, Mr. Mapes was forcible in his illustrations, and gave high satisfaction t 
his numerous auditory. We shall resume this subject in our next. 


Musicat Convention.—A musical Convention has been held at the Taber 
nacle, Broadway, during the last few days of the current week, the principal 
objects of which our readers will understand by the following brief account o 


what has just taken place, but most sincerely we rejoice to perceive the spirit 
which actuates those who took part in it, and we feel satisfied that by patience 
and perseverance, much good will be obtained. 

The Convention was opened on Tuesday, the 7th inst., and the first day was 
occupied in chusing a President, Vice President, and other officers, members 
of the standing Committee, &c. ,agreeably to the constitution of the Committee, 
of which the following is a brief account. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN MUSICAL CONVENTION. 

Art. 1. This Association shall be called the American Musica. Cox- 
VENTION. 

Art. 2. The object of the Convention shall be to considerthe best methods 
of advancing the cause of Music, and of promoting its general cultivation. 

Arr. 3. There shall be an annual meeting of the Convention. 

Arr. 4. The officers of the Convention shall be a President, two Vice 
Presidents, two Secretaries, and a Standing Committee of five persons, all of 
whom shall be chosen at the first meeting of each annual session. 

Art. 5, 6 and 7, define the duties of the President, Vice President, and 
Secretaries. 

Arr. 8. The Standing Committee shall prepare business for the action of 
the Convention by presenting subjects for discussion, and proposing any mea- 
sures that the purposes of the Convention may require. 

Art. 9 and 10, are of minor import, and need not here be described. 

On Wednesday the 8th The Standing Committee of five, prepared and pre- 
sented their list of subjects which they deemed proper for discussion, leaving 
it to the votes of the Convention which to take up, in what order to do so, and 
which might be most properly left out if necessary. They were to the follow- 
ing effect, viz : 1. What are the most prominent obstacles to the advancement 
of Sacred Music 1—2. What are the practical beuefits of oratorial singing to 
Psalmody '—3. How can musical instruments be used in churches to edifica- 
‘ion '—4. How far does good performance of Sacred Music depend on the 
ability to sing at sight ’—5. How far the cultivation of secular music may be 
expected to conduce to the advancement of Sacred Music '—6, What are the 
best means of sustaining competent leaders '—7. Shou!d Churches be respon- 
sible for the superintendence and maintenance of Sacred Music in each '—8. 
What are the best means of diffusing music, popularly considered '—9. What 
are the advantages of Quartett Chorus '—10. To what extent are churches 
deriving benefit from religious music, and to what causes is the failure of this 
attributable 7—11. Should not a distinct and conscientious reference be had, in 
the cultivation of Sacred Music, to the religious objects to be secured by it? 
—12. Is the cultivation of general musical taste applicable to religious influ- 
ence in music '—13. Consideration of religious music for secular purposes '— 
14. Can Religious meetings of Choirs for lyrical purposes be rendered of good 
advantage, and how can they best be brought about !—15 What ere the duties 
of Christian ministers with regard to their choirs'—16. Would it be advanta- 
geous to make music a regular branch of general education !—17. What are 
the best methods of teaching Sacred Music ! 

The President, Cyrus P. Smith Esq., of Brooklyn, read these propositions, 
and requested the house to choose the first subject. ‘The eighth was selected, 
and after mach discussion thereon, it was finally resolved, that a Committee of 
Eleven be appointed by the President to consider of the best plan in their 
»pinion for carrying out the matter in question, who should report to the Con- 
vention before the close of its labors. The Committee so appointed consisted 
of the following gentlemen, viz. U. C. Hill, Esq. first vice President, Rev. Dr. 
Hooker, Dr. Hodges, Rev. C. H. Read, Messrs. A. D. Paterson, Otis, Peebles, 
Hastings, Taylor, Warringer, and Kingsley. 

At 4 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, a lecture was delivered by Edward 
Hodges, Esq. Mus. D. which almost covered the ground delegated to the 
consideration of the Committee. It was lucid, pertinent and scholarlike, the 
audience applauded it fervently and loudly, and at its close a motion of thanks, 
with a request that the Dr. would permit it to be printed, was carried by accla- 
mation. 

The Committee met on Thursday morning but had not presented a Report 
when we went to press on yesterday. The general convention was still in dis- 


jcussion of the points to which we have already adveried. 


Fine Arts —It is but fairto a very young but very promising artist, the 
son of one who has long done honour to the Fine Arts, to notice a couple of 


copies which demonstrate the growing powers of the neophyte. We allude to 


the copy in oil, of the subject “* Old Rip Van Winkle, perceiving his son lean- 
ing against a tree,” which the young artist, a son of Mr. T. S. Cummings, has 
executed from a mere engraving, the original being but a drawing, by Leslie, 
and to a copy from the much admired picture of ‘‘ Uncle Toby looking into the 
eye of the Widow Wadman ;” the latter copy may be seen at the Art Union, 
Broadway, and the former at the Carver and Gilder's Store, just below Leonard 
Street. 

Rlusic. 

Mr. Tempteton'’s Musicat celebrated vocalist,— 
perhaps the finest English tenor now living will give his first entertainment on 
Wednesday evening next the 15th inst at Palmo’s Opera House. He will 
divide the performance into three parts, which will ve severally designated 
The Rose,” “‘ The Shamrock,” “ The Thistle.” Under each of these heads 
Mr. Templeton will discourse and will illustrate his subject by the favourite 
airs of “ Sally in our Alley,” ‘‘ Tell her I love her,’ and “ Old Towler” in 
the division called “ The Rose ;” by “ Meeting of the Waters,” “We may 
roam thro’ this world,” and “‘ The Minstrel boy,” in the division called “ The 


proceedings. We confess that we do not augur great effects immediately fr [tamntock ;” and by “ John Anderson my jo,” “ A man’s a man for 8’ that,” 
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called the Thistle. Mr. Templeton will likewise sing, in the course of the 
evening, the song which may be styled his, on own account of his great superi 


ority in singing it,—* I love her, how I love her.”’ 

Mr. Templeton's Second entertainment will be given on Friday evening, 
and will consist of that which he gave at Ayr last year, in commemoration of 
Burns the Scottish Poet. 

*,* Beethoven's celebrated Oratorio of “ the Mount of Olives” was given 
on Thursday evening ; but we cannot notice it until next week. 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH, 
BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL ELEVENS OF THE ST. GEORGE'S CLUB OF NEW YORK 
AND OF THE UNION CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This earnest but friendly trial of skill was begun on Monday last, the 6th 
inst., on the ground of the St. George's Club, near the Bloomingdale Road. 
The ground was in excellent condition in consequence of the previous rains, 
and it was previously agreed that the players should be on the field betimes, in 
order, if possible, to play the Match out in one day. The St. George’s men 
however, came late ; they were first put to the bat, Wheatcroft and Groom 
coming to the wickets, against the bowling of Dudson and Rouse, both of 
whom are very skilful round bowlers, as the result of the first innings shewed. 
The first to fall was Groom, who was prettily caught out at the cover-point by 
Sutcliffe after making one run. 1 wicket, 4 runs. He was succeeded by Tin- 
son whom Dudson speedily dispatched. 2 wickets, 8 runs. Then came Bris- 
tow whose heavy batting was cut short by Blackburne, who caught him neatly 
at the point. 3 wickets, 10 runs. Next came Wright who was put out, leg 
before wicket, at the very first ball. After him came Green who took twenty 
balls but only made one run off them, and was finally disposed of by Rouse 
5 wickets, 15 runs. Syme now took the bat and it became Wheatcroft's fate to 
succumb, John Ticknor catching him handsomely at the Short Slip. 6 wickets, 


19 runs. Brown succeeded him, and his career would have been a very shor: | 


played with great spirit and success together ; in Brown's score were a fine 
three and a two, but Dudson at length made an entrance into his house, 8 
‘wickets, 64 runs. Green came vext but was quickly run out. 9 wickets, no 
addition. Nash was the last, but he never got one solitary ball, for, coming in 
at an over, and his partner, Groom, being caught by J. Ticknor at Short Slip, 
hi» sad fate was much like that of “ The King of France and 20,000 men,” 
who “all went up a hill and all came down again.” In Groom's score, there 
were four fine twos The total was 10 wickets, 66 runs. The style of bowling 
in this inning may be understood by Cricketers when we state that Wright was 
in, altogether 1h. 36m , took 84 balls, and only made 8 runs off them, and that 
Tinson was in Jh. 2m_, took 59 balls, and only made 1 run off them. The in- 
ning lasted 2 3-4 hours, 266 balls were bowled, and the average of the score to 
the bowling was about 1} runs to each over. 

It was now 2 o’clock ; the parties took luncheon, and at 3 the Union Club 
went in, for their second inning. Turner and R. Ticknor, as before commencing. 
R. Ticknor fell, being caught at the Long Slip by Nash. 1 wicket, 10 runs. 
Bradshaw took his place, and, with Turner finished the game in 42 minutes, 
with nine wickets to go down. Thus placing the St. George's players, here, 
\in precisely the same situation, as that in which the Union Club players was 
placed last week in Philadelphia. 

The umpires were Mr. F. Blackburne forthe Union Club, and Mr. Spawforth 
for the St. George's Club; the scorers were Messrs. — Emmett and A. D, 
Paterson. The following is the score :— 


ST. GEORGE'S CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


one if J. Nicholls had not missed a catch at the Long Stop; as it was, he made 
his score up to four, and then had his bails lowered by Rouse. 7 wickets, 27, 


runs. Bates now assumed the bat, and made a splendid four to the leg, wa 
although he remained in for some time afterwards he could not make another 


run, Rouse at length dispatched him. 8 wickets, 35 runs. Nash was the next) 
to take the bat, but he was not so fortunate as at Philadelphia, for Dudson took) | 


his stumps at the fourth ball, without arun. 9 wickets, 38 runs. Wild went 
in last ; he made a fine two hit, but afterwards he was run out, whilst making a 
hazardous attempt. 10 wickets, 42 runs. The inning lasted 1} hours, and 
138 balls were delivered. 

The players then took luncheon, and at 2:20 the Union Club assumed the bat 
against the bowling of Groom and Wright ; Robert Ticknor and Turner com- 
mencing. The pair continued together until they made the score 37, when R. 
Ticknor was finally bowled out by Wright. Whilst they were in together it 
happened, as it frequently does, that the greater part of the batting fell to Tur 
ner. 1 wicket, 37 runs. Dudson succeeded R. Ticknor, but his house wa® 
upset at the first ball by Wright. 2 wickets, no addition. John Ticknor then 
took the bat; he made three handsome twos, and was put out leg before wicket, 


an old and usval fault of his. 3 wickets, 46 runs. Next came Rouse, a fine’ 


free hitter, but he did not last long, for Syme presently caught him at the mid- 
wicket. 4 wickets, 49 runs. The veteran B:adshaw next came to the bat, but 
Turner's time was now come ; after making his own score 31, in which werea 
4, two threes, and six twos, he was disposed of at the Short Slip by Bristow 
5 wickets, 56 runs. Sutcliffe then came to the wicket, and fell by the hands of 
Wright. 6 wickets, 69 runs. ©. P. Blackburne was his successor, who soon 
retired, leg before wicket. 7 wickets,71 runs. Fell was the next to come in 

and it became Bradshaw's fate to give in, for Tinson caught him at the wicket 
keeper's end. 8 wickets, 83 runs. Hawthorn succeeded him, but he was pre- 
sently caught by Bristow at the Short Slip. 9 wickets, no addition. The last 
batsman was J. Nicholls who made a two, and two ones, and was apparently 
getting into good batting, when Fell! was run out, and Nicholls brought his bat 
out. 10 wickets, 88 runs. The inning lasted 140 minutes, in the course of 
which 230 balls were bowled. 

As it yet wanted 20 minutes to 5 o'clock it was thought advisable to proceed 
with the second innings ; accordingly in a quarter of an hour play was called, 
and Bates and Syme of the St. George's party assumed the bat against the 
formidable bowling of Dudson and Rouse. Bates made a splendid three hit, 
but Rouse soon knocked his bails off. 1 wicket,4runs. Wright was his suc- 
cessor. Syme was not long in following him, being caught at the Short Slip 
by J. Ticknor, 2 wickets,5 runs. Timson succeeded him. Wright and Tin- 
son continued to bat together until Sundown at which time the entire score was. 
11. They were playing with great care, for the game was evidently much up- 
hill, and the bowling was capital. 

Tuesday morning was hazy, and the ground was not fit to be played on be- 
fore noon. At 11:52, however, Wright and Tinson resumed their bats. Tinson, 
was the first to fall being run out. 3 wickets, 28 rons. Bristow sicceeded, 
him, and was also run out. 4 wickets, 33 rans. Wheateroft then took the 
bat, and Wright's turn to retire had arrived. He had been playing a steady 
game, but Blackburne caught him at the point. 5 wickets, 36 rons. Wiid 
was the next, who, however, soon got his walking ticket, as leg before wicket. 
6 wickets, 40 runs. Now came Groom to the scratch, and in fine playing order ; 
and now Wheatcroft's doom was sealed ; he had made two splendid threes and 
8 two, but Bradshaw, who had relieved Rouse as bowler, tickled his antagonist’ 


| 


| an inducement to the St. George’s Club and ground to avail of t 
tunity of acquiring an easy victory over a “‘ sectional party in Canada,” 
and bring on 


Wheatcroft, c.J.Ticknor,b.Dudson 6 Bradshaw 
\Groom, c. Sutcliffe, b. Nicholls... 1  c. J. Tickuor, b. Rouse......... 9 
c. Blackburne, b. Rouse. 1 1 
| Wright, leg before wicket ...... 0c. Blackburne, b. Bradshaw a 
‘Syme, - 3 c.J. Ticknor, b. Rouse ......... 1 
| Wild, run out 2 leg before wicket .............. 0 
Byes, Nicholls ...........- 11 Nicholls 9, Dudson 3.......... - 12 
| Wide, Dudson 3, Rouse 5... 8 Rouse ¥, Bradshaw 5, Dudson 1.. 13 
UNION CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 
\|R. Ticknor, b. Wright.......... oc. Nash, & 


\Turner, c. Bristow, b. Groom .... 31 not out... 14 
|Dudson, b. Wright.........--.. 0 
iJ. Ticknor, leg before wicket .... 6 
‘Rouse, c Syme, b. Groom... 1 
|Bradshaw, c. Tinson, b. Groom.. 7 
Sutcliffe, b. Wright............ 6 
\O P. Blackburme, | before wicket 0 
‘Hawthorn, c. Bristow, b. Groom.. 0 
iJ. Nicholls, not out ....... Vinee’ 
Byes, Bates... ............ 15 


3 
code - 88 
Nine wickets to go down. 


Total 22 


The following challenge from the ‘Toronto Club has been sent to us for inser- 
tion :— 


Challenge.—The Toronto Cricket Club has observed, not without sur- 
iprise, a statement in certain New York papers, that the recent Cricket 
‘Matches, ‘“* Home and Home,” at Montreal and New-York, were between 
|the St. George’s Club, against .4// Canada.” 

The T. C. C. consider the term **All Canada,” as inapplicable to the “ele- 
iven” who recently defeated the so-called St. George’s Clab—inasmuch as 

he Cricketers of Upper Canada were comparatively unrepresented in that 
“eleven” while of those resident in Toronto only one took part in the 
contest. 

The T. C. C. therefore, in vindication of its “sectional” position as com- 
posed of Canada Cricketers, feels called upon to object against in the most 
unequivocal manner, and to repudiate altogether, the application of the 
sepee ** All Canada” in connexion with the recent matches, as refer- 
red to. 

In order to place their objection in a forcible light, and rest their vindi- 
cation on broad grounds, the Toronto Cricket Club—meaning thereby its 
bona fide members, habitually playing and practicing on the ground and 
resident within the city and its vicinity, and who, with one exception (D. 
Winckworth), are wholly distinct from the “‘eleven ” whe represented the 
Montreal Club—do hereby, single-handed, and exclusive of all foreign as- 
sistance, challenge the St. George’s Club, and ground, as it was constitu- 
ted on the occasion of the recent matches, viz: combining the auxiliary 
strength of Philadelphia with that of the St. Seorge’s Club, to play a single 
game of two innings, to come off on the Toronto ground any time during 
‘the present month of October. 
| Jt is mot the practice of the T.C. C. to play Cricket for mone 


| 


; bu 
his one: 


inst a mere Toronto “‘eleven” the same force that so stout] 

challenged at Montreal and New York played against so-called “ all 

Canada,” a small stake, to cover expenses, say to the extent of fifty sove- 

reigns, will not be objected to, should the St. George’s Club and ground 

desire it. On behalf of the Club, Secretary T. C, C. 
Toronto, October Ist, 1845. 


ETS 


| 
5 
4 
1845. 
There lives a young lassie,” and “ The laird 0° Cockpen,” in the division) Stumps. 7 wickets, 44runs. Brown was his successor, and he and Groom anf 
a 
| 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
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7 We have been somewhat dilatory in answering the question of our Cin- 
cinnatti friend. The bowler may carry his hand as far as he pleases above his 
shoulder when preparing to deliver a ball, but it must neither be actually nor 
even dowbtfully above his shoulder in the opinion of the umpire, at the very 
moment of delivery, else it would be a ‘* No Ball.” 

Mr. Editor,—I perceive that your discriminating contemporary of The AL 
bion, in attempting to clear himself from the reproach of “ A Canada Cricket- 
er,”” states that he expunged the word All from his proof, making our challenge 
to be to Canada. 1 would like to know whether ‘‘ Canada’’ at present does 
not mean “ A/l Canada,” and if not, what constitutes the difference. A Ca. 
nadian editor states that he inserts the observation in The Albion, “ in justice 
to the Editor.” Query—Is the Canadian laughing at the New Yorker ! 

Yours &c, A Sr. Georer'’s Cricketer. 


Che Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—Mr. and Mrs. Kean are the “bright particular stars”” 
now in the ascendant here ; their performance on Tuesday evening was one of 
the greatest attractions we have had during many years. We do not only 
allude to the Hamlet of Mr. C. Kean, though that is a character in which he is) 
more eminently distinguished than any other in his réle, but the Ophelia of; 
Mrs. Kean was the real novelty, and in fact was a one thing needful in that 
celebrated play. The Ophelia is seldom assigned to a first rate artiste, from 
the mere circumstance that it is deemed advisable to have an actress who can 
sing pleasingly in the mad scenes. The consequence is that all the delicately! 
beau‘iful touches of female character with which Shakspeare has invested it. 
and which have been so forcibly adverted to by Mrs. Jameson and other di-cri- 
minating writers, are lost to the audience, who receive instead a few passable 
notes of vocal music without orchestral accompaniment. In the case on which’ 
we now comment, however, there was all the exquisite discrimination, proprie-, 
ty, and force which the fine talents of Mrs. Kean—and perhaps she only, of 
living artists—could throw into the part, and quite as much musical emeuiges 
as generally falls to the lot of a representative of Ophelia. It was a treat, and 
we trust it will be repeated again and again, before these fine performers finally. 
retire from among us. We have just read that “ Mr. Bass was droll in the part 
of Polonius ;” we have not patience with the expression. Polonius is garru- 
lous, and so far as garrulity is the concomitant of age, it should be respected | 
Now such is the case in the structure of this character, for Polonivus is a gen- 
tleman, a wise courtier, and a scholar ; in fact he is a study, and as such he has 
been regarded by his best representatives in this country,—we mean H. Placide 
and Chippendale. Mr. and Mrs. Kean have appeared this week in ‘* Much ado 
about nothing,” and “ As you like it.” We cannot add to their former praise 
in the parts they act in these comedies, it is sufficient that they well sustain’ 
the high reputation they enjoy. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The Dog of Cony and Blanchard continues to attract 
wonderfully by his sagacity and his remarkable performances. All other mat- 


ters are minor at present, and the house is nightly filled to witness the doings! 


of this remarkable animal. 

Nisto’s Garpen.—The Theatre was densely filled during the first three 
nights of this week, to witness the performance of a new 5 Act Comedy, writ- 
ten by Epes Sargent Esq., and called “ Change makes Change.’’ We hardly 
know how to describe this piece, which abounds, however, in disjointed incidents 
of abroad and farcical nature, but are rather caricatures than highly coloured 
pictures of life. The title itself is not a very happy one, but the words of it 
serve for the characters to play upon at the close or epilogue. There are 
many localistns inthe structure of the dialogue and the nature of the charac- 
ters ; thus Nathan Bunker isthe real hero of the comedy, a down-east Yan- 
kee, cute and knowing, always ready and able to detect whatever is amiss, 
Tamper and Driftwood a couple of * Loafers” who first hang about the Steam 
boat landings, and afterwards enr.ch themselves by swindling the unwary. Be. 
sides these, are an utter nincompoop of a husband, Lionheart, and a most noisy 
termagant of a wife, Mrs. Lionheart ; a romantic lover from Iowa, Vanquish 
and his beloved, an orphan, Madeline ; a ridiculous septagenarian bachelor, 


Remnant ; a fiery sea-captain, Madeline's brother, Fitzhugh ; and his charming 
wife, Fanny ; and, to finish as forcibly as we began, a capital specimen of a 
spider brusher Nelly. We donot remember to have witnessed a better casi 
of a comedy these many years, and to this circumstance the piece owes much, 
for they kept the house in convulsions of laughter ; but we must say that the 
best acting was on the part of Chippendale as Nathan Bunker, and Mrs. Watts 
as Nelly. On Wednesday evening the author took his benefit, and we were 
happy to perceive a full and fashionable house. The bills announced the play 
for * the last time.” We confess that we are unwilling to admit this play 
into the ranks of Comedy, albeit it is in five acts. It does not propound one 
principle, it does not inculcate one moral, it does not display any knowledge 
of the world beneath the surface, consequently it does not afford even a prac. 
tical lesson of conduct ; it merely amuses during its hour of representation and 
must pass away as a literary ephemeron. 

Otymerc Tuearre.—Mr. Mitchell, ever fruitful in resources is continually 
producing novelties which fill his theatre. We perceive, but have not yet had 
opportunity to witness it, a new burlesque called ‘* The Masked Ball” founded 


we presume on the opera of “‘ Gustavus.’ Of this we must speak hereafter. 
Cuatuam Toeatee.—The veritable Jim Crow (Rice) is playing Otello 
other characters here, Mrs. Jones has likewise an engagement at this Louse. 


Literarp Notices. 

Hazuirr’s “ Taste Taxx,” Second Series, Part .—New York: Wiley & 
Putnam.—Another worthy accession to the Series called ‘“‘ Books which are 
Books.” Hazlitt, as an essayist has no superior at the present day ; his criti- 
cal acumen, and his knowledge of the world, have caused his writings to be 
eonsidered British Classics. 

Tus Wicwam ano tHE Casin.—By William Gilmore Simms.—New 
York : Wiley and Putnam —Mr. Simms is greatly entitled to the cognomen of 
the American Scott, for he has been assiduous and successful in rummaging up 
the Traditions and describing the traditions of the southerners of the Union 
This volume contains five tales, all illustrative of these things, and most ably 
done. 

Bie Aset anp THE LitrLe ManuaT@an.—By Cornelius Mathews.—New 
York, Wiley & Putnam.—Mr. Mathews besides being a forcible writer, is a 
keen satirist, and there is always something racy to be found in whatever flows 
from his pen. 

Wanperinos or A Pirceim unper THE sHapow oF Mont Branc.-—By 
George B. Cheever, D.D.—New York : Wiley & Putnam —The author of this 
interesting work is a scholar, emphatically a Christian, he is also an observer, 
and a most judicious selector of matter in the course of his ‘‘ wanderings.’ 
Hence his volume is replete with interest, and must be largely read. 

These last three works, belong to the Series called “ Library of American 
Books 

Harper's Intustratep Suaspeare, No. 67—8.—Whether it be that these 
enterprising publishers are now fully occupied with their new and valuable 
“ Series’""—in which we wish them all imaginable success,—or whether from 
any other eause, the “ Shakspeare”’ rather lingers in its progress. We regret 
this, for it is beautifully put forth, and more ably edited ; and as it must neces- 
sarily Be a long protracted publication, we trust it will not ineet with any avoid- 
able delay. The present double number completes the “ All's well that ends 
well.” 

Martin’s Intustratep Bisie, Part X —The embellishments in the number 
of the fine edition before us, is ‘‘ The Death of Abel.” It is an elegant design 
but we think the execution is hardly equal to that of the previous plates. 

Democratic Review ror Ocroper, 1845.—Our opinion respecting the 
general literary merits of this excellent journal, have been frequently and fa- 
vourably given. The number before us is worthy of its predecessors, and it is 
embellished with a portrait of Cave Johnson, Esq., Postmaster General. 

Westuinster Review ror Sepremser, 1845 —The Westminster is rich 
in this number, which contains able articles on, 1st Shakspeare criticism and 
acting ; 2nd Schlosser's History of the 18th Century ; 3d Fresco Painting; 4th 
Disraeli’s * Sybil” ; 5th Humboldt’s * Kosmos”; 6th Popular works, on Na- 
tural History ; and 7th Railway Improvement. 

A Tree Wirain a Tree !—A remarkable curiosity in natural history is in 

the possession of Mr. J. D. Davie, joiner, of Wooler, which he procured by 


' purchase from Mr. Culleh Esq of Fowberry. This extraordinary production 


of Dame Nature consists uf an elm tree, to which, after it was felled he observed 
a circular opening round its centre. A foot and a half having been cut off the 
thick end, the middle piece or inner tree, slid out! There was found to be, in 
fact, a tree within a tree. The diameter of the outer trunk is about fifteen 
inches, and of the inner one a little more than a third of that length. The 
wood of both trees are perfectly solid and well formed. The inner one, how- 
ever, has no ring, save a thin dark film. The whole length of the tree is about 
twenty feet. Jt is stated that there isa similar freak of nature in the shape of 
a double tree of the kind, to be seen in Kirkleathan Museum. 


Tut Maronites.—According to De Lamartine, the Maronites take their 
name from a hermit named Marron, who lived about the year 400; he resided 
in the desert : and his disciples having spread themselves over the different 
regions of Syria, built several monasteries, the chief of which stood in the vi- 
cinity of Apamea, on the fertile banks of the Orontes. Ai! the Syrian Chris- 
tians who were not then infected with the heresy of the Monothelites took 
refuge in these monasteries, and from this circumstance received the name of 
Maronites. Volney, who lived several months amongst them, has collected the 
best information as to their origin ; it is nearly similar to what | myself drew 
from local traditions. Whatever it may have been, the Maronites form at pre- 
sent a tribe governed by the purest theocracy which has resisted the effects of 
time—a theocracy which, perpetually menaced by the tyranny of the Mahom- 
medans, has been forced into moderation, and served to propagate principles of 
civil liberty, which are ripe for developement amongst this people. The tribe, 
which. according to Volney, was in 1784 composed of 120,000 souls, at present 
reckons more than 200,000, and is increasing every day. Its territory com- 
prehends 150 square leagues; but it has no certain limits, for it extends over 
the sides of Lebanon, or into the valleys and plains which surround it, in pro- 
portion as the increased population found new villages. The town of Zarkla, 
at the mouth of the valley of Bkaa, towards Balbek, which twenty years ago 
had not above 1,000 or 1.200 inhabitants, contains now 10,000 or 12,000, and 
is likely to augment.—ZJllustrated London News. 

Extracts from the London Punch. 
LOVE ON THE OCEAN. 

«Oh! is there not something, dear Augustus, truly sublime in this 
warring of the elements” But Augustus’s heart was too full to speak.”— 
M.S. Novel, by Lady * * *. 

‘they met, ’twas in a storm, 
On the deck of a steamer ; 
She spoke in language warm, 
Like a sentimental dreamer. 
He spoke—at least he tried ; 
His position he altered ; 
Then turn’d his face aside, 
Aad his deep-ton’d voice falter’d. 


She gazed — the wave, 
Sublime she declared it ; 


| 

| 

| 

| 


1845. 


But no reply he gave— 
He could not have dared it. 
A breeze came from the south, 
Across the billows sweeping ; 
His heart was in his mouth, 
And out he thought *twas leaping. 


«<0, then, Steward,” he cried, 
With the deepest emotion ; 
Then totter’d to the side, 
And leant o’er the ocean. 
The world may think him cold, 
But they'll pardon him with quickness, 
When the fact they shall be told, 
That he suffer’d fromm sea-sickness. 


ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES OF HISTORIANS. 
Monsieur Thiers has gone over to Spain for the purpose of collecting 
materials for his new History. He intends to visit, it is said, the prin- 
cipal battle-fields of the Peninsula. As all the smoke must have cleared 
away by this time, Monsieur Thiers will be able to look at each of them in 
its proper light. We hope, however, the ground has not shifted since the 
late war, or else Monsieur Theirs will fall into exactly the same error as 


the author of the Histoire du Consulat et de l’ Empire, who, whenever he — 


looked‘at a battle-field, found the ground after a lapse of years had turned 
so completely round, that the French, by some strange freak of nature, were 


always on the side of victory. But we are confident this will not be the) 


case at Salamanca, Vittoria, and other places, when Monsieur Thiers goes 
over them. His History, when it is published, will effectually put to flight 


PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
| MR. TEMPLETON, 
ROM the Theatres Drury Lane and Covent Garden, wil] have the honor of 
making his 
{| FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA, 
| on Wednesday Evening, October 15th, 1845, in one of his popular 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Tickets 50 cents. —Performance to commence at 8 o'clock. For particulars 
see Programmes at the Music Stores. Oct. 11-1t. 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


| 297 Broadway, New York. 

KF RILEY & Co., (one of the oldest publishing houses and manufacturers 
H » of Instraments in the U. S.), keep constantly on hand a well assorted 
| stock of Music, to which they add constantly, their own and all the new pub; 
| lications as soon as issued, which with their stock of Instruments (manufac- 
| tured by themselves and imported) and other Musical merchandise enables 
| them to fill any order they may be favored with in the United States, Canada, 
| or the West Indies, with promptness and despatch. 

| Military bands supplied, and Instraments warranted, Orders from Schools 
| and Academies solicited. Sept.13-3m. 


| CHURCH.—PARLOUK AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS, 
HE subscriber continues to manutacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 


| Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
_, Was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 


the absurd rumors that, we are sorry to say, are so much about that Mon-| Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 
sieur Thiers has been sent out by the English Government, to prove the!) Me has beeo awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 


British troops did not win any battles of consequence ia Spain, in order to 


‘the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 


justify the apparently. harsh treatment the officers of the Peninsula have American Institute, of this city. 


lately received from the Duke of Wellington. 


A Race for a Dinner.—The Duke of Cambridge has gone to Germany, 


receded by a chef de cuisine, as an avant-courier. The people at the 


‘reemasons’ Tavern speak of it as a new edition of Cook’s Veyages. 


Notice of Ejectment.—I\tis now a rule of the British and Foreign Destitute 


Aug. 23.—6m 


GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
83 Anthony St. New York. 
SVANIDH GUILAK KEPUSILOUNY, 
190} Grand Street, corner of Mott. 
ADIES AND AMATEURS who are desirous of obtaining a Guitar equal 
_4 to the Harp, are respectfully wvited to stop at C, Rogers's Guitar Store 


that every member must procure an additional member within the next, where their orders will be gratefully received and punctually attended to. 


six months, or else pay a double subscription. *‘* Double” is an ominous 
word. It suggests that awful alternative, * Quits.” We are afraid that 


Good toned second-hand Guitars to loan or hire. { Sept. 13-2m* 


NEW ORGAN. 


when the matter comes to be decided, it will be found that Mr. Silk mek MR GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


ingham alone cries double,” but every member quits.” 


in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


Fy es . ——| caanot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


EVER AND AGUE, AND ALL FEVERS CURED BY DR. BRAN-| 


DRETH’S PILLS —All fevers are occasioned by the disordered motion| 
of the blood, produced by the humoral] serosity by hardening the valves of the; 
vessels. The blood circulates with greatly increased speed, and is still in-| 
creased by the friction of the globules, or particles which compose the mass of 
fluids. Then it is that the excessive heat and chills is experienced throughout | 
the whole system, and accompanied with great thirst, pain in the head, back,| 
kidneys, and in fact a complete prostration of all the faculties of the mind as 
well as body. 

On the first attack of fever, or any disease, immediately take a large dose of 
Universat Pitts, and continue to keep up a, 
powerful effect upon the bowels until the fever or pain has entirely ceased. Six, 
or eight will in most cases be sufficient as a first dose, and one dose of this’ 
kind it is not improbable, may prevent months of sickness, perhaps death. 

Dr. Bensamin Branpretn's Vecetaste Universat. Picts, are indeed a. 
universally approved medicine, which by its peculiar action, cleanses the blood, 
of all impurities, removes every Pain and Weakness, and finally Restores the 
Constitution to perfect Health and Vigor. 

1? Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if vou purchase 
of them you will obtain a coun'erfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M D. 

Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broad 
way ; also at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson-street, New York; Mrs Booth’s, 
5 Market street, Brooklyn. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY —The Committee of management of the 

New York Philharmonic Society beg leave to inform the public that a sub- 

scription list for the Concerts of the ensuing season is now open at the store of 
Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis, 361 Broadway. 

As many complaints have been made of the want of room, the committee 
have been induced to remove the Concerts to Palmo’s Opera House, Chambers) 
Street. 

Terms of subscription $10 per annum, payable on delivery of the tickets for 
the first Concert, entitling the subscriber to three admiss ons to each of the 
four Concerts, with the privilege of purchasing two extra tickets for each Con- 
cert, at $1,50 per ticket.—By order, JAMES L. ENSIGN, Sec’y. 


RS. MANKIN, residing ir. the Township of Yonkers, in Westchester, 16) 
M bee York, having opened a Schoo! for the Educa- 


miles from the city of 
tion of her own daughters, will receive ten or twelve other young Misses into 
her family to be educated with them. 

The Fall term will commence the first Thursday in November. Circulars 
containing terms, &c., may be found at the office of the “ Anglo American,” 
No. 4 Barclay Street, Astor Building. Oct.11 Im* 

MARTIN’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, 
PART X. 
Published this Day, Oct. 4, 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
CONTAINING A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING OF THE “ DEATH OF ABEL.” 
HIS superb edition, with its rich Embellishments, the Publishers flatter 
themselves will be found the most complete of any yet issued, the plan is 
entirely original. It will be accompanied by a Dictionary of Hebrew and Greek 
proper names with their literal meanings—a most desirable appendage—and in 


order to secure a wide circulation is published at a price within reach of all. 
Oct, 4-2t. R. MARTIN & Co, 26 John Street. 


factory. 

They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. , 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in bis dealings and courteous m bis manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
‘of his profession. 

New York, July 14, 1845. 

Signed by Jas. B. Hardenverg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
Barringer, D. Biauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Duff, Henry Esler, Leon'’d 
Bleecker, Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aog. 23 —6m, 


FOR THE CURE OF BALDNESS, &e. 


| BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE U. 8. 


TRICOPHEROUS cures Baldness, prevents Grey hair 
entirely, and eradicates Scurf and Dandruff. ‘This article differs from all 
the other advertised nostrums of the day. Its manufacture is based upon a 
thorough physiological knowledge of the growth of the hair and its connection 
|with the skin, as well as a knowledge of the various diseases which affect both. 
The Tricopherous is not intended to anoint the hair with, its application is only 
jto the skin, and to act through the skin on the nerves, blood vessels, &c., con- 
nected with the root or bulb of the hair. Thus by keeping up the action on 
jthe skin, encouraging a healthy circulation which must not be allowed to sub- 
side, the baldest head may be again covered with a new growth, and the grey- 
est hair changed to its original colour. It is admirably adapted as a wash for 
the head, having the same effect upon Scurf and Dandruff that hot water has 
upon sugar, clearing every furaceows appearance from the skin, which is fre- 
iquently the primary cause of baldness and grey hair. In most cases one bottle 
will stop the hair from falling off. Principal office 305 Broadway, (up stairs), 
adjoining St. Paul's, and sold by all respectable Druggists and Perfumers in 
the principal cities of the U.S., Canada, Cuba, Brazil, &e. Sept.6-3m. 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 26 Ann Srreer, 

Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low lis 

of prices :— 


Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
‘surpassed by any house in the city. 
Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
‘chasing elsewhere. Aug.30-tf, 
} 10 WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
\(.ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
} themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
|Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subseri- 
ver, will Obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. iH LEVETT 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N 
Families and gentiemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
All orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
jpunctually attended to. My34-Ly. 


} Fine Dress and Frock Coats ....... ----. $12,00 

| Making and Trimming ...... 
Making and Trimming .................. 1,50 to 2,00 
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\CTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, ‘No.455 BROADWAY. 
i. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People a> 


well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the endof the Reign of 


George IiI., in 8 vols., super royal, Svo., cloth., wiih many hunared wood cuts.— Puce 


335.00. 
2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 


authorized version, with original Nuves by John Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts — 


3 vols , large 8vo.. cloth. —$10,00. 


3. THE ricTORIAL HisTURY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA. 


PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Eugraviags, 


2 vols., super royal Svo., cloth.—$6,00. 

4. LONDON, forming 51x volumes, in super royal Svo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cioth.— ¢13,50 
5. KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKsPEARE, 12 vols., Svo. cloth.—$27,00 


6. THE LIBRARY Ov ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards — 


of 1000 Engravings.—Published under the superintendence of the * Society tor the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—43 vols., , bouna in cloth, lettered —#35,00. 

Also,—Tie MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
and bound in 2 vols., 4 Russia, with an Index to Piaces — $55,00. isept 20, 
JAMES PIRSSON, 

PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Sireet, near Elm. 

fig A large stock of the finest Instruments always on band, 


TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


PRIVATE APARTMENTS, WITH OR WITHOUT BOA KD.—A limites, 


number of Gentlemen, or marned couples, bul withont young child en, may be ac- 


commodated with spacious apartments ia one of the most eligible locations of the city ;) 


and with any proportion of board that may best suit theirrequirements. The mostut- 


EDUCATION. 
REV. R. T. UUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOUL, 
Fourteenth Street, between University Place and Fifth Avenue. 
TyVIIs ESTABLISHMENT, which has lately been removed from Houston Street, is 
now prepared for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No ex 
pense lias beeu spared to reader it a complete, well arranged school for Boys. It has 
beea bailt expressly for the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first 
architects in the city, aad Mc tuddarthas great satisfaction in preseating to his friends 
and the Public, an lastitutwoa, in which every requisite tor the accommodaiion, Con- 


venience and comfort of his pup isis combiaed, and such as the experience of many) 


years has suggested. situation is,pernaps, the most eligibie which could have 
been selected tor the purpose as regards health and facility of access. All the advan- 
tages of the best lastructors and Professors are available, whilst che benefits of a coun- 
try, residence are gained by the oul dour athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the 
play-grouad. 


Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to) 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW You kK. 

D!ISBkOW has the tonour to announce that his School is open Day aud Even 

ing, for Equestrian Tuition ana exercise Riding. 


TER) 
LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 

10 10 00} 20 Rides....... --- 10 00 

Single Lessons............- 210) Single Rides....... 75 

Road ao 

N. B.—Highily tiained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 

| RULES. 


| J~All Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 
2—One hour aliowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 
3—~One hour and a half to a Lesson othe Road, 
4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M.to3P M. 
5—Hourg for Gentiemen, from GtoSa.M.and 3to7 r.m. 
| 6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 
| Acardof address Is requested previous to commencing. 
ILP Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establishment, will have the privilege of 
riding them inthe school gratis. Augi6—3in- 
AN EFFECTUAL CURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE, 
HE remedy known as SANDS’S CLOVE ANODYNE TOOTHACUE DROPS, is 
universaily conceded to be the besvpreparation for preventing aching teeth known. 
| While it does not injure the tooth, and dispenses with the aid of a Dentist, it kills the 
| pain and removes ali soreness trom the gums. These drops should be in possession of 
every family, for their use and comfoit in removing one of the most disagreeable pains 


to which we are liable. 
The following testimony from one of cur most distinguished practical Dentists will 


New York, Dec. 19, 1844. 
| Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.—Genilemen—tIn the course of my practice | have exten- 
' sively used, with much success, your CLOVE ANOUDYNE, for the relief of the Tooth- 
Ache; avdas! constantly recommend it to my patients, | deem it just to impart my 
| salisfaction to you.—l am yours, very respectiully. M. LEVETT, Deatist, 
| 260 Broadway, cor. Warren-street. 
| Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
| cor. of Chambers-street, (Granite Buildings). Seld at 79 Fulton-street, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by all respectable Druggists in town and country. {G- Be particular 
Ag2-3m. 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ask for SANDS'S CLOVE ANODYNE.—Pne 25 cents. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
No. 147 Fulton Strect, New York. 

H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs jeave respectfuily to inform 

e his numerous friends in the City and Country thatthe Establishment has under 

his charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele 

gant and eligible places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 

or professiona! pursuits require them to be in the lower part of thecity during the hours 


Hi. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 


pirents, may be obtained on application to Mc Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth) of Meals, 
‘ect. | 


* B.—The regular academical year wiil commence on the Ist of September, after 
summer vacation. 


‘ie number of pupils being limited in the Day School, vacancies will be filled as they 


cur. 
For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS, who are entirely distinct and separate, ap 
plications wili be received at any time. 


TERMS—For Boarders $300 per anaum, (wi-hout accomplishments).—Day Boarders), 


$50 per quarter — Day Scholars $30 per quarter. Aug. 23. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli- 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 WaLt Srreer. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq , Chairman. 
John Palmer, Esg 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel 3. Howland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears ©. Walker, Esq: 


New York. 


Louis A. Godey, Esq. 

George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States 

and British N. A. Colonies. 
Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 

J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Frauklin Street. ew York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’* BANK OF NEW YORK, 


SoLictror. 
WILLIAM VAN IIOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importance to the assured,and such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

The pecutiar advantage secured Lo the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, thus blending Lhe utilily of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesuin to be perminentiy invested ia the United States in the names of three 
Local Directors,(as Crustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 

und. 

The payment of premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed alter each paymeat of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

Travelling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
scale. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of the valueof the bonus” ia this :nstitution. These profits will at 
each division ba PAID IN Casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The rates ** for tife with profits” are /ower than those ot any other foreign COMPANY 
EFFECTING Lire LNsuRANCEin New York. 

The pabiic are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of ra!es—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


o'clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


[Sept.6. 
HOTEL DE PARIS. 
ATE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Boston, re- 
spectfully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 

house No, 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade-Stree!,calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 
where he will be happy to accommodate those who may patronise him, with Board and 
Lodging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 

The table will be furnished with the best the market affords, and the Wines and Li- 
quors of very superior quality, Oct.4-3m, 


itronage, that while the viands shailin all cases be the best the markets can afford, the 
charges willat all times be confised within the limits of the most rigid economy 
Open on Surdays. Ju 14-6m. 


ROMAN EYE-BALSAM. 


IVE US MORE LIGHT !—The greatest and most exquisitely afflict- 

ing calamity that can peoss:bly betall a person of refined taste, and 
== whohas a capacity for enjoying alithe giorious sights in this beautiful 
world, 1s a disease of the eyes. The world itself would offer jittle satisfaction to the 
poor unfortunate suddenly deprived of sight; and even love and friendship lose one 
halt of their sweetness when the object of endearment or affection can no longer be 
grasped by those delicate fingers of ligh which the soul! puts out through the eyes to 
embrace wuatever she holes dear. The blind! the dark! the dimly-seeing ! how keen 
the com misseration their unhaopy lot inspires! Is it not, then, something to be happy 
,about that there has been discovered a Balsaai that will cure—apsolutely and effectually 
cure—Wweak, sore and inflamed eyes, which, unless treated in time,always increase, 
and generally lead to total blindness! Be warned in time, and go seek the remedy, 
|while you can yet see your Way. 

The Roman tye Balsam is a prescription of oneof the most celebrated oculists—has 
‘been a long time im use, and is confidently recommended to the public asthe best and 
imost successful salve ever used forinflammatory diseases of the Eye Incases where 
the eyelids are very inflamed, or the bal! of the eye thickly covered with blood, it acts 
‘almost like magic, and removes all appearances of disease after two or three applica- 
tions. In dimuess of sight, caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long ex- 
|posure to a strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or 
‘old age, it isa sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eyesight failing 
|without any apparent disease. This Balsam has restored sight in many instances 
'where almost total blindness, caused by excessive inflammation, had existed for years. 
Inflammation and soreness, caused by blows, contusions or wounds on the eye, or by 
extraneous bodies of anir)itable nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon re- 
‘moved by the application of the Balsam. One trial wili convince the most incredulous 
of its astonishing efficacy. Put up in jars w'th full directions for use. Prepared and 
jsold by A. B. SANDS &,Co., Wholesale and Retail Chemists and Druggists,273 Broad- 
\way, cor. Chambers-st_, Granite Building, and 79 Fulton-st.; 77 East Broadway. Sold 
also by Druggists generally, in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


GENUINE BEARS’ OIL. 
LINY, the celebrated Naturalist, speaking of Bears, informs us 
MY site. that their O1L was used by Cleopatra as the most nutritive sub- 
_ wees stance which could be applied to her magnificent hair. Science 
has given the Moderns no compound for this purpose equal to the 
= provisions atiorded by Nature inthe grease of the Bear. Its effects, 
‘especiaily in the form of Oil, are truly wonderful. The capillary roots are stvengthen- 
lied; the bulbs are nourished; and the young hair increases in quantity. Even bald 
| spots become fertile under its influence, if the roots have not been totally annihilated ; 
| and this is rarely the case, except at anadvanced age In fact,the GENUINE BEARS’ 
|OIL, is unquestionably the best preparation for the Hair that the world has yet seen. 

The GENUINE OIL, highly perfumed and purified for the purpose of the toilet. by 
/A. B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, co:. Chambers-st. Sold 
| also at 79 Fulton st., and 77 East Broadway. Price—50cents large bottles ; 25 cents 
ismall. Sold also by Druggists generally throughoutthe Union. Purchasers should ask 
for Sands’s GENUINE Hears’ Gil, and take no other. Ag?-310. 


DR. POWELL, M.D, 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon. 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successfal. This 
affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
che disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity aud impairment 
of vision, ohjects at first looking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
tinctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects bemg visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
float inthe air, flashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pa.n, giddiness, and a sense 
of heavinessin the brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in totalloss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished frem the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


USIC.—A. TAYLOR most respectfully announces to the Public, that he continues 
te give instruction in Singing, and also on the Piano Forte, to pupils who reside in 
this city or in Brooklyn, as usual. A 

A. T. will undertake the training of Choirs in Sacred harmony. He will attend to 
small soiree parties of young ladies, who are, or may have been, his pupils ; and also 

parties of gentlemen amateurs of Madrigals, Quartettes, &c. 
Orders left for A.T., at his residence, No. 183 Second St., or at the Music Stores of 
Messrs. Nunns & Clarke, Firth & Hall, Dubois & Co., Stodart & Dunham, &c., will be 


duly attended to, Sept. 20-]m* 
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CASTLE GARDEN. | 

HESE spacious premises have at Jength been opeued in most excellent style ; no 
T description can adequately convey a notion of its numerous excellencies. The 
Italiaz Opera Troupe are there, the Eilsier Brothers, the unsurpassed Cline, all the 
Orchestral taleat of the City, and on Sundays, there will be a selection of Sicrd 
Music for the Million, at 12) cents Admission—the seriously disposed may view the 
reat works of the Creator trom the promeuades outside tne wails, while the more 


Sceartal may lift up their hearts in Sacred Song. Operas ou Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Myl7-tm. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
EGULAR MAIL LINE BETWEEN NEW YORK aND BOSTON, via STONING. 
TUN AND PaUVIDENCE, AND via NEWPORT, composed of the following 
very superior and well known Steamers,running in couneciion with the Stonington 
and Providence Railroads and the Boston and Providence Railroads :— 
MASSACHUSETTS, of 600 tons, Capt. Comstock. 
MOHEGAN, 400 tous, Capt. —-— 
NARRaAGANSa I 600 tons, Capt. Manchester. 


RHUVE iSLAND, 1000 tous, Capt. Thayer. 
Under che new arrangement, which will offer increased comfort and advantage to 


| 


travellers and shippers of freight, the line wilt be established daily on and after tne 10th) |: 


April, leaving New York, Boston and Providence every afternoou, (Sundays excepted.) 
Willleive New York at 5 o’clock P.M. from Battery Place. 
Will leave Boston at 4) P M. 
Wiil leave Providence at6P M. 
Wiil leave Newport at 8 P.M. 


Will leave Stonington at 9 P.M, 
Via Stonington, the MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Comstock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays, at 5 P.M. 
Vi. Stonington and Newport,the NARRAGANSETT, Capt. Manchester,on Tuesdays, 


Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 P.M. 2 
Passengers on arrival of the Steamers at Stonington, will be immediately forwarded 


n the Railroad Cars to Providence and Boston. 
For passage or treight, appiy on board at north side of pier 1, 22 Broa iway, or office of 


Saml. Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 
Tickets for the route, and sieamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 


of Harnden & Co., 6 Wall Street. My17-6m 
G. B. CLARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 


FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures aie taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
cau at all times recommend themselves ; aud Which are at least equal to any that 
‘nave been heretufore executed. M.B. BRADY respectiuliy invites the attention of 
‘che citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting (ne City, to the very tine specimens 
‘of DAGUGRKEOTYPE LIKENESSE®S on exhibition at his Establishment; beheving 
‘tuat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Bracy has recently 
lmade considerable improvement in his meude of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
igard to their dur bility and colouring, which he thitkhs Cannot be surpassed, and which 
ln all cases are warranted to give satisfaction. The coiouring cepartiment isin the hands 
of a competent ana prac.ical person, aid in which Mr begs to claim superiority. 
he American Institute awerded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 


| 
'BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— 8, 


plied. 
| FOSEPH GiILLOTT’S CRUTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
idegree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 


er. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
‘great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


View of the Jet at 
Fountaia in the Park, New York. 

ad in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
|must render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely newarticle of Barrel Pen, com- 
| ining strength, with considerabie elasticity, for sale tothe trade by 

June &®. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 
CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 

CANADA, , FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
To BUFFALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 


G B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- 
e lishment duriog the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform inc 
readers of ‘‘ The Angio American,” that his charges for Lhe first quality of Garments is) 
mucn below that of other Fashionable Louses locatec in heavier rented thoroughfares 
Tue style of tue work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es-| 
tablishmen: G. B. C. was for a long period connecied. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRIcEs. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from............... enccceccesees $16,00 to $20,00 
Bis Coss Pants 626,00 10 8,500 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality......... te... 440 

PRicks FOR MaKING AND TRIMMING. 


John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 
iL? A Specimen Coat always to be seen. 
G. B. CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


| 

DETROIT in 4 days. 
MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPURT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

TORO TO, Hs MILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2) to 3 days. 
HE Subscriber having made arrangements With various first class lines of boats on 
the Ene, Pennsyivania, vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
'&c., Steamboats oa the North River, Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
|Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats ana Railroads to Philadeiphia, and Baltimore, 
&c , are enabied to torward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 

|\Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the * Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
3uides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully commun 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCUTT South-st., 

Mylo-tf. corner Maiden Lane. 


(Mr8-tf.) ARK 
LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney anc 
Counsellor at Law, Office No, 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Brodme Street.— 
Otfice hours from 9 A.M.to 6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowiedgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tne City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LaTE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
T= Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, anu adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has veen newly 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiotended th: 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

The Table will be pleatifully supplied with the Sub-tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aid the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest WinEs and Liquors 
From their experience, and a strict attention to the comfort and convenience of then 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share o: public patronaze. 

| Meg and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 

My31-tf. 


OHN HERDMAN'’S OLD ESTABLISHED EMIGRANT VASSAGE VOFFICE, 6 
Souta Str-et, New York. —The Supscriber, in calling the attentionof his friends and 
the punlic to his unequalled arrangemeats for bringing out persons from Great Britain 
and lreland, who may be seut for by their frieads, bezs to state that, in consequence of 
the great increase in this branch of his business, and in order to preclude all unnecessary 
delay of the emigrant, has, at great expense, in addition to his reguia: agents at Liver 


BELL & INGLIS. 


DAGUERKEOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Rroadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jeweiry Store). awarded the Medal, four 
Premiums, and two ‘highest honors,” at the Exhtintions at Boston, New York, and Phile- 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhtnted. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, 
20tua no one need now sit fur an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taken 
h any weather. 

Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instractions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for- 
warded to auy desired point, at lower rates than by any other mauufactory. 

WaANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. MrQ9. 

DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, or Wales, can be suppiied with draits payable at sight without discount, 
for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 

IN ENGLAND—The Nationa) and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool ; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-- 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 

IN IRELAND—The Nations) Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches 
thronghout lreland. 

iN sCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green- 
»ck Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

My i0-tf. W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT, South-st., cor. Maiden Lane. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


pool, appoiated Mr. Chomas H. Dicky, who has been a faithful clerk in the establish- 
ment for the last 8 years, to proceed to Liverpool and remain there during the emigra 
tioa season, to superintead the embarkation of passengers engaged here. The ships 
enployed in this line are well known to be only of the first class and very fast-sailing 
com nanded by kind and experienced men, and as they sii) from Liverpool every five 
days, reliance may be place! that passengers will receive every attention and be prompt 
ly despatched. Witn such superior arrangements, the Subscriber looks forward fora 
continurtion of that patronage which his beea so liberally extended to nim for so many 
yeirs past, and should any of those sent for decline coming, the passage money Wi'! as 
usual be refuaded, and passages from the different ports of Ireland and Scotland can 
also be secured if desired. for further pirticulars, apply to 
HERDMAN, 61 South-st., near Wall-st., N.Y. 
Agency in Liverpool :— 
Messrs J. & W. Robinson, ) No. 5 Baltic Buildings, and 
Mr. Thomas H. Dicky, No. 1 Neptane-st., Waterloo Dock. 
Drafts and Exchange fron £1 upwards, can be furnished, payable without charge, 


EAD the following testimoniaisin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhavebeen 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey. Postmaster of Joslin's Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y 
November 4th, 1844. 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
|}. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his grea! satisfaction at the efficacy of 
|Parr’s Life Pills Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Indeed,these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—tiey are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 

cured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) 8S. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 


at alithe p iacipal Binking institutions throughout Great Britzin and Ireland, a list of 
which can be seen at the office. My24-tf. 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana anc Principy 


e Segars in all their variety. 
Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco. [(Ju7-ly. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EMIGRATION 
Sourn Srreet, corner Maipen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845, 
pesos about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, and gave such unbounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through 
the season of 1845. 

The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passengerfrom that place will! be superin- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be fzit that those sent 
for will have quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. Setter proof that such will be the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business' 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp rue UN'TED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpool every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of those Lines renders fur ther comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid for their passage will be re 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in Iretand or Scotland can be se- 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J.T.TAPSCOTT, 


jyears. 


their efficacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprieto:s of the medicine, to testify: 
much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKE 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 
, New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, } fee! it 
duty I owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. | was afflicted for 
{5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. | tried remedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to try a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great relief. I have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly :elieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. I sincerely 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—! remain, 
Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 

ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentlemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
juse of Parr's Life Pidlls,!can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
jhesitation. Foi the Jast five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
jthe pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat ; for three weeks before | used the Pills ] was completely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk ; and I could not sleep 
more than two hours of a night, so completely was my system undé¥ the influence of 
my complaint. 1 have spent over two hundred dolla)s for medical attendance, and al] 
the different kinds of medicines celebratec for the cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pills, { have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 
tam also stronger, | sleep as good as ever! did, and can walk any distance. 

Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shal) re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR, 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the rs, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 


South Street cor. Maiden Lane. 
WM. TAPSCOTT, orGEO. RIPPARD SON, 96 Waterloo Road, 


117 Fulton Street, New York and by all respectable D ists in the United States, 
y tes 
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BE!WEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


HE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- 


thews ; and their new iron sieam-suip GREAT BAlTALN, capt. Hosken, are ap-)| 
esteemed species and varieties; alsu, hardy Herbacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines,ac. 


Pointed to sail during the year 1945, as follows :— 
FROM NEW-YORK, 


Fiorist, 17th Street, 4in Avenue, (Union Square), N-Y., has al- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plamiso! all the mos 


Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
Great Western do 5ta July | Great Western do 3ist Jujy)| N.#.—Experienced Gardeners to jay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday such Aug) Gentlemen »upptied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pia 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great awe Thursday Idth Sept ices. Ap. 20 tf. 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 2th 
Great Western do llth Oct. , Great Western Thursday oth Nov, HENKY’S CHINESE SHAVING CREAM; 


Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 20th Dec, 
Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew) 
ard’s fee. | 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. | 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1545. Myi0-tf. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPVOL PACKETS, 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe [1th of each 
mouth :— 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, llth Nov. | 
GARRICK, Capt. B. |. H. Trask, Oci. | GARRICK, Capt. 8. 1. M. Trask, 11th Dec. | 
ROSCLUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26tn Nov. | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, tith Jan. 
SIDVUNS, Capt. E. B Cobb, Dec. | SIDVONS, Capt. E. B. Cubo, Lith Feb 
These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for ra 


sengers. 
Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 


of passage hence 1s $100, for which ampie stures will be provided These ships are| 
commanded by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai cat 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Captains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcels, 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight! 
or passage, apply to £. K. COULLINS & Co , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SdirPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sleet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | cent each. 

Ug Messcs. BE. K. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers. 
to discontinue all Adve tisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:—. 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is’ 
hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made withthem. My2i-tf. | 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUVOL PACKEFDS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the I1th, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of om 


month ; — 4 
FROM NEW YORK. ¥ROM LIVERPOOL. 
WuHirney,W C | Wuirtney, 1000 tons, Feb. 26. 
STaTés, A. Britton, June Il Uniren Srares, 700 tous, March 26. 


Vireintan, Chas Ueirn, VigGINiaNn, 700 tons, April 26. 
Warertoo, W. H. Allen, aug. tl WATERLOO, tons, May 26. 

The qualities ani accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thet 
commauders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of 
passengers and the interests of importers. Tae price of cabin passage to Liverpool is 
fixed at $100. The owner wiil nos be responsible for any letter, parcel, or package, sent 
by the above ships, for which a billof lading is not signed For freight or passage, apply 
to ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. (My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool! onthe 2Ist of each month, 
excepting taat when the day of sailing fail on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched 
on the succeeding day. ’ 

Ships. | Captains. | From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburtoa, \H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Heary, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2I, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2t, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Heary Clay. ‘Ezra Nye, Apni6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either Im point ot 
elegance and comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to siuippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experieuced and able men, whose exertions wil! always be 
devoted to the promotion of the coavenience and comfort of passengers. 

The price of passage outward Is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will ve provide¢e, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 
upon application to the Stewards. ; 

fig Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parceis, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor.| 

For freight or passage, apply to j 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 

My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To SAL ON THE Ist, 10TH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

UIS LINE OF PACKETS wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
T will succeed each other, in the urder in woich they are named, sailing punctually 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th aad 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


From P rtsmouth. 


Snips. } Captains. From New York. 

St. James Meyers ‘Jan. !,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20) 
Northumberland |X. ff Griswold 10, 10, 10/March 1, July 1,Nov. 1! 
Gladiator ‘R.L Bunting 20, 20, 20; 10, 10, 0) 
Mediator 1.M.Chalwick (Feb. 1,June 1,0ct. 20, 20, 20) 
Switzerlaad Kaight 10, 10, April t,Aug. 1,Dec. 
Quabec F. B. Web urd 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) 
Victoria E. Morgan ‘Marchi, July 1,Nov. 20, 20, 20) 
Welliagton 0 Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1, Jan. 1! 
Hexudrick Unison G. Moore | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) 
Priace Aibect W.S Sebor jApil t, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) 20, 20, 

Torouto Tinker 10, 10, 10 June $,Oct. 1, Feb. 
Westminster Uovey 20, 20, 20. 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c ,are of the best de- 
scription. 

Tho price of cxbin passage 1s 2ow fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for aay letters, parcels or packages seat by thom, ualess regular bills of lading are signed 


for. Ai GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st.,o¢ to 
JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil! sail on the 


cceeding day, viz :— 
s Masters. Days of from New| Days from 
or . 


Ss. 

iverpoo 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. I¢ 
England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new)|As W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, Mar.16Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A.G Furber, (Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aftii 1 Sept. 16, Jan.16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill6. Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] 
Columbus, G.a.Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1/Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. (Sept.16, Jan. '6,May 16Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 

Those ships are nat surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well] known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 

“Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will | be provided, with the exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for a | letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


OR, ORIENTAL COMPOUND. 

1 pee principal ingredients of this celightful Oriental Compeund, being of Eastern 
origin, the preparation diffe:s entirely irom any other heretofore red for the 

Same purpose. Its component parts are hela in the highest esti yon where best 

known, but the composition itself is entively NEW, and only feQuires a tris) of its 

qualities, to satisfy allof its resl worth. It h.s cost the Froprictors years of labor, 

and much expense, to bring the article to its present siate of perfection, and is now 

submitted for puolic favour on its own meiils, with the confident belief that it 1s the 

best as well as the most economical Shaving Compound now in use. 

A perusal o the following testimonials is respecifuily requested ;— 

PRoGRESS UF SCLENCE.— Nothing is wore intelligibly indicative of the am g pro- 

gress of Science in this age, than the innumerable additions which are con: tly mave 


the sum of our minor comforts and luxuries. ln our dwellings—in cooking—in 
|lour clothing—in all our enjoyments and convenietives, we are daily receiving new ac- 


cessious to our comfort. Even in the business of shavingyScience has been minister- 
ing largely to our enjoyments. That process, instead of being an affliction, is now po- 
sitively a comfort—that is, if you use Sands & Co.’s admirable Shaving Soap.” Just 
ry it. —N. Y. Herald. 

SOMETHING FOR THE BeEagp.—Not to make it grow, Reader— that is not exactly de- 
sirable ; but a spiendid article of Shaving Cream, uusurpassed, and, we believe, un- 
surpassable. Messrs. A.B Sands & Co , 273 Broadway,are famous for the superiority 
of every thing they sellin the Drug and Perfumery line ; but they never did * bearded 
man” agreater favor than in furnishing him with “ Henry's Chinese Shaving Cream.” 


'jitis beautifulin appearance, beautiful in use, and a most decided |uxury.—New York 


American Republican. 

{i Several of our contemporaries have exhausted the power of language in praise 
of a new compound o: the saponaceous kind, sold by A 6.Sands & Co.. 273 Broadway, 
called “ Henry’s Chinese Shaving Cream.” Itis, indeed, a capital article, and deserves 
all that 1s said of it.—N. Y. Morning News 

Tue CHINESE SHAVING by Sands, is one of the most pains-saving 
articies everinvented for the use of the bearded half of humanity. It is so convenient 
and pleasant that, once tried, it wiil always after be deemed an indispensably requisite 
atthe toilet of a gentleman.—N. Y. Sun. 

SoMETHING NEW FOR SHAVING.—A beautiful compound, ir the shape of “ Henry's 
Chinese Shaving Cream,” haa recently been tried by us in undergoing tne ‘* beard reap- 
ing’? process ; and we truly say that this preparation, introduced by Messrs. Sands & 
Co , 273 Broadway. is the pleasantest emoliient to the skin we ever made use of. It 
makes the face soft and p!easant, and either smart nor roughness follows the trace 
of the razor. It is decidedly the best thing we ever used, and for travellers, and those 
who do their own “* barbering,” is invaluable —N. Y. Ezpress. 

Sort Soar.—The best razor in the world is of little use, provided the shaver has to 
work for hours mixing up lather from hard soap. No man can go through the operation 
of shaving, without he is aided by one or other of the Tr compounds for sale by 
the Perfumers. Of all those which we have tried, we give ‘* Henry's Chinese ae 
Cream,” prepared by A. B. Sands & Co.,the p eference. It raises a thick, delicate ap 
creamy lather, which facilitates the mowing operationtamousiy. We would not bave 
any objection to receive a half-dozen pots of it, which would last us about a baif-dozen 
years.—NV. Y. Aurora. 

Prepared and soldby A B. SANDS & Co., Chemists and Druggists, 273 Broadway, 
cor. Chambers-st., N ¥.—Price,50 cents per jar. Sold also at 7y Fulton-st.. and 
East Broadway, and by Druggists generally in town and country. Ag2-3m. 


IANO FORTE AND MUSIC STORE —JAMES L. HEWITT, has removed his Piano 

Forte and Music Store to 295 Rroadway, (La Forge’s New Buildings,) where wiil 

always be found alarge and gene.al assortment of Music aud Musical Instruments of 
every description, both at Wholesale and Retail. 

J L H.is the sole agent for this city, forthe sale of Lemuel Gilbert's (of Boston) 

celebrated Patent Action Piano Fortes, which are now considered by the most eminent 
professors equal, if not superior, to any made. 
Military Bands supplied with the very best Instruments, all of which are warranted 
perfect —All orders for Music, Musical Instruments, or Piano Fortes, addressed to the 
Subscriber, will mect the same attention as if by a personal application. 

Myl7-6m.) JAMES L. HE VITT, 295 Broadway, between Reade and Duane 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT’ OF THE SYSTEM. 


The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 
digestive power and restoring the appetile, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
in its jaxative cffect, and as an antiseptic, puritying the fluids of the body, and ne utia~ 
lizing in the blood the active principle of disease. The many well authenticated cures 
of Scrofula of the most maliguant character, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
given ita wi e and deserved celebrity. But itis not alone in Scrofula ner in the clase 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been found beneficial. Itisa 
specific in many diseases of tne skin, and muy be administered with javourable results 
in all; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints ; and when the sys- 
tem has been debilitated either by the use of powerful mineral meaicines or other 
causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 

The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

Madisonville, Ky., Feb 22, 1845. 


Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands—Iaving used your Sarsapariila in my family, and witnessed 
its beneficial effects on one of my children, I feel it to be a duty | owe the community 
to make the case public Ahouttwoyears ago my little son was attacked with Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, which broke in eight or nine places round the neck and jaw, and which 
finally affected his eyes,rendering him entirely blind. During the first year from the 
time he was taken, he was attended by several physicians, but continued to get worse 
until I despaired of his ever getting well. Having seen your Sarsaparilla advertised 
with certificates o1 its cures, | concluded | would give it a trial, and accordingly sent 
to Cincinnati and procured a few bottles. and now, after having u-¢dinall nine bottles, 
(nave the gratification of saying he is well. The sores are all entirely bealed, and his 
sight nearly as good as ever it was; and! have no hesitation in saying that he was en- 
tirely cured by the use of your Sarsaparilla.— Yours truly, E. BASSETT. 

The following statement is from a gentleman whois one of the first Drugg'sts in the 
city of Providence, and fom his extensive knuwledge of medicines of every kir?, and 
nis experience of the effects of Sands’s Sarsaparilla, his opinion, is one of pect: ir va- 
tue to the afflicted — 

SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA.— I speak experimentally when J say that this medicine 
is far more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism thao any other prepara- 
tion Lever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute Rheumatism,! have recently used 
Sands’s Sarsaparilia w:th the happiest success ; my health is now better than it has 
been for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. 
[ attribute this healthful change eatirely tothe use of this potent medicine. Feeling a 
deep sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful com- 
plaint, | cannot refrain from earnestly recommenoing to such the use of tais valuable 
specific. Having the most entire confidence inthe medicine and ¢k1!] of Dr. Sands, I 
was induced thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in ad- 
ding my testimony to that of many others commendatory of its invaluable properties, 
unknown to and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr 

Feb. 15, 1845 ) Druggist, 40 & 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R.1. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. Ba D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 

rbottile, six bottles for $5. John Hoiland & Co., Montreal! ; John Musson, Quebec; 

. W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; A 
for the Proprietors by special appeintment. 


The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Ha that 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult of dis 
easesto which the human frame 1s subject, and ask for Sand’s Sarsapa’ ila, and tak 
ao other. 


t 
For freight or passage, applyt & Co.,64 Seuth-street, or 
C,H. , 38 Burling-slip, N. ¥., 


The Anglo American. 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
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